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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Democratic Convention has nominated Grover 


Cleveland for President, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks for Vice-President. The former represents the 
reform element in the Democratic party; the latter 
the good-willof the old concern. Mr. Cleveland has 
never taken an active part in National politics. He 
cannot therefore be said to be a representative man in 
any of the great National issues of the past or the pres- 
~ ent ; tariff or protection; hard money or soft; two 
standards or one ; centralization or decentralization ; 
admission or exclusion of the Chinese. On these and 
kindred questions his record is not more widely 
known than that of any other private citizen. But 
no man in the nation, in either party, better repre- 
sents administrative reform. He is a business man, 
of unusual executive and administrative abilities, 
and has introduced business methods into political 
administration, on a wide scale, with greater success, 
and against greater obstacles, than any other rep- 
resentative of this movement. His administration of 


‘the office of Sheriff of Erie County led the reform 
elements in both the political parties toselect him as 
the man to lead a fight against corrupt rings in both 


parties working in alliance in Buffalo ; and his success- 
ful war against them, while Mayor of that city, led to 
his selection again to conduct what was nominally a 
Democratic, but really a Reform campaign in the 
State, in 1882, when he was elected Governor over 
Judge Folger, who despite his unimpeachable charac- 
ter was regarded as the representative of corrupt 
methods in political management and was defeated 
by a majority of over 190,000. Mr. Cleveland as 
governor has fulfilled the promise made by his earlier 
career. He has conducted the State administration 
on strictly business principles. He has fought Tam- 
many with a quiet persistence which the ‘‘ wigwam” 
has never before encountered from any Democratic 
quarter. It is certain that had it not been for his in- 
fluence the reform bills, of which The Christian Union 
has given account from time to time, and which Nast 
admirably represented as cutting the clews of the 
tiger, never could have been passed. It ia no deroga- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt to say that ne, the reformer in 
the Republican camp, could not have accomplished 
these reforms without the effective, thorough, quiet aid 
of Governor Cleveland in the Democratic camp. 


His friends and adherents have caught his spirit ; 
and in the Democratic Convention Messrs. Kelly and 
Butler, who worked together, were openly defied to do 
their worst. General Bragg expressed the sentiment 
of this wing of the Democracy in saying of Gover- 
nor Cleveland, ‘‘ We love him most for the enemies he 
has made.” His administration has also shown him to 
be a wise and courageous friend of labor and labor 
interests. His veto of the bill compelling the Ele- 
vated Railroads to reduce their fares to five cents 
was politically dangerous, but absolutely just, since 
by the charter of the railroads the Legislature had 
agreed to make no reduction without first ascertain- 
ing that the Roads were paying a dividend on the 
capital actually invested—a contract which the bill 
flagrartly violated. His veto of the Mechanics’ Lien 
Law, and of the bill attempting to fix the hours of 
horse-car drivers and conductors, were both in the 
interests of laboring men, though opposed to their 
prejudices. The Railroad Commission, appointed by 
him, is the first serious attempt in this State to bring 
the great railroad companies under State control ; 
and its success in effecting considerable reduction in 
milk rates has already justified both its existence and 
its composition. Mr. Cleveland's nomination is ac- 
cepted with hearty approval by such organs of the 
Independent movement as the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” the 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” the New York ‘‘ Times,” 
‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” and the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post.” We judge that the Independents mean to pre- 
serve a separate organization, and to cast their vote in 
such a way as to show theirstrength. They can eas- 
ily do this and still vote for Mr. Cleveland. The Tam- 
many element, in this and other States, is sullen and 
angry over Mr. Cleveland’s nomination ; and there are 
some signs of an attempt to transfer the Irish, and so- 
called labor, vote to Mr. Blaine. The present indi 
cations are that there will be bolts on both sides: 
the Tammany element bolting the Democratic nom 
inations, and going over either to Blaine or But!er; 
and the Independent element bolting the Republican 
nominations and going over to Cleveland. There 
will certainly be ne Independent ticket nominated. 
How great the respective bolts will be we do not be- 
lieve any one can estimate at present, if it can be 
estimated at all before the election. 


Mr. Hendricks was nominated for the Vice-presi- 
dency by acclamation, probably partly because he 
represented the ticket of Tilden and Hendricks, 
partly to carry Indiana, and partly because he is a 
popular representative of the old element in the De- 
mocracy, which has been so long time in opposition 
that it only knows how to oppose. He has been a 
steady opponent of almost every progressive movo- 
ment in the last quarter century, and has been stead- 


ily converted to the inevitable ten years after it 
became history. He voted for the repea! of the 
Missouri Compromise ; opposed the war for the 
Unior ; an agonized the Emancipation Proclamation 
av an interference with the rights of property; re- 
sisted the repeal of the fuyit.v~- slave law, and advo- 
cated an irredeemable papcr currency. If he favors 
Civil Service Reform we have never heard report of 
that fact. He has the reputation of being personally 
honest and incorruptible ; but he is and all his life has 
been an intense partizan, and was nominated to 
balance Mr. Cleveland and satisfy the partizan vote. 


The Democratic platform is long it would make 
a rhetorical if not an cloquent spevch ; 
ively written ; but it is emphatically not what a plat- 
form ought to be—a clear, simple, enunciation of 
great princij:les in terse English. it acknowledges 
a historic mc:it in the Republican purty, but indicts 
it with effective vigor for its later sins of omission. 
But its own principles are neither clearly no> tersely 
expressed. It declares that ‘‘ unnecessary taxation 
is unjust taxation,” and demands a revision of tie 
tariff, ‘‘ subject in the execution to tris plain dictate 
of justice—aill taxation shall be liniced to the re- 
quirements of evonumical government.” But it im- 
mediately ‘‘ hed ses,” by adding that ** the necossary 
reduction in taxation can and must be effected with- 
out depriving American labor of the ability to -om- 
pete successfully with foreign labor, and without im- 
posing lower 1stes of duty than will te ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may existin 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing 
in this country.” It is non-committal on the ques- 
tion of abolition of the internal revenue tax ; declares 
for hard money ; is silent about the indefinite coin- 
age of silver; demands a ‘‘free ballot and a fair 
count ;” bas nothing to say respecting administrative 
reform except that ‘‘ we favor honest civi: service 
reform ;” is enigmatical on the subject of monopolies 
and their coutrol by government ; is anti-Chinese, 
though sumewhat less offensively so in form than the 
Republican platform ; urges the improvement of the 
Mississippi River and the great waterways of the Re- 
public ; and compliments Mr. Tilden. In short, like 
the Republican platform, to which it is superior in a 
literary poiut of view, but inferior in definiteness on 
doubtful questions, it impresses the reader, not as 
the clear, convise, emphatic statement of great prin- 
ciples by a bcdy of men who have strong convictions 
which they wish to impress on their fellow-citizens 
and to embody in the nationa: life, but as the cau- 
tious statement of ten who sre anxious to so phrase 
their political crex! as to offend the smallest number 
of voters whose convictions are already formed. 


The House of Lords has rejected the Franchise 
bill and precip.tated another of those periodical crises 
which inevitavly end in the surrender of the Peers 
w‘th a considerable loss of prestige. In this instance 
the blindness of the Upper House will bring it in 
more serious peril th: 1 ever before, and the mur- 
murs about its usefulness, rife at any time, are 
likely to swell into a great popular denunciation. 
Every attempt to interpose a veto upon the popular 
will, by rejecting bills that have passed the House of 
Commons, makes more clear the untenable position 
in which the Upper House stands, and brings out the 
fact that it is an anachronism in the Enylish political 
system. Some ofthe Peers understand the situation ; 
the Bishop of Canterbury told them that the Church 
could trust the people; the Earl of Derby dleclared 
that the House could only hope to preserve the right 
of rejecting bills by a very wise and prudent use of 
the power; and Lord Rosebery, who lately proposed 
a radical change in the Constitution of the [louse of 
Lords, declared that the conflict could have but one 
end, the surrender of the Peers. Mr. Gladstone has 
met the crisis with great moderation, but his inflexi- 
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ble decision is perfectly understood by the Liberal 
party. He will not permit the House of Lords to 
stand in the way ef the accomplishment of a great 
reform; he has declared that he will abandon 
every other measure now pending in order to focus 
the thought of the country upon the issue raised by 
the House of Lords, and that Parliament will meet in 
October for the sole purpose of repassing the Fran- 
chise bill and sending it again to the Upper House. 
He refuses to regard a defeat in the House of Lords 
as involving for the Ministry either resignation or dis- 
solution of Parliament, and declares that he had 
previously offered a compromise to the Peers in the 
shape of a proposal of a joint address by both Houses 
to the Crown, containing a pledge to devote the next 
session to the question of redistribution of seats, that 
being the ground of opposition to the Franchise bill 
in the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone’s address has 
made a deep impression, showing as it does how 
absolutely untenable is the position which the Lords 
have taken. The recess of three months means 
practically an appeal to the country ; great meetings 
will be held over England, and every endeavor will be 
made to call out so commanding and impressive an 
expression of popular feeling that the House of Lords 
will not venture to reject the bill when it is sent to 
them againin the autumn. One feature of the dis- 
cussion will undoubtedly be the question of the con- 
tinuance of the House of Lords as now organized. 
It is very possibla that the failure of the Peers to 
understand their position and the sentiment of the 
country may have at last brought their House into 
positive peril. 


According to the latest reports the people of Nor- 
way have scored a great victory in their contest with 
the king. Early in May dangers of a very serious 
kind seemed inevitable ; the Storthing had impeached 
and removed the Ministers, and the king had filled 
their places with men of similar views and purposes ; 
@ process which might go on indefinitely. This de- 
termined disregard of the popular will created an in- 
tense feeling which had reached a dangerous pitch in 
the last days of May, when a new and unexpected 
turn was given to affairs by the introduction of a 
royal resolution to put a stop to the trials of liberal 
journalists which had been inaugurated by the 
Government. A few days later the king came in per- 
son to Christiania, put himself in communication 
with the leaders of the Liberal party, and in spite of 
the frantic endeavors of the Reactionists has ap- 
parently completely surrendered to the demands of 
the people. Mr. Sverdrup, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, has been made Premier of the new Ministry, 
Which includes such men as Sibbern and Richter, 
both of long standing as Liberals, and who have held 
important diplomatic relations in Paris and London. 
One of the new Ministers is a poor peasant, who was 
not long ago a small tradesman in the country, and 
by sheer force of ability, chiefly in dealing with 
financial questions, has raised himself to a position 
of the first importance in the Storthing. A pro- 
gramme has been agreed upon which involves the 
passage, in a somewhat modified form, of the famous 
bill admitting the Ministers to sittings in the Stor- 
thing, and the royal sanction in due course of time ; 
an extension of the suffrage, a reorganization of the 
army and of the jury system, and other reforms are 
proposed. If the king is acting in good faith, as 


stitutional progress has opened in Norway. This is 
certainly one of the most notable popular victories 
in modern times. 


The Egyptian conference has to deal with a very 
difficult problem, which is likely to tax the ingenuity 
of the best financiers. Egypt owes a heavy debt to 
Europe, the annual charges being about $22,000,000 ; 
of which only about $15,000,000 can be raised by 
taxation; the balance is provided for, so far as 
possible, by rentals from large tracts of country which 
were formerly the private property of the Khedive, 
and by the receipts from railroads owned by the 
State. Under the joint control of England and 
France this amount was not only raised but there was 
a surplus ; facts which indicated, however, not the 
financial strength of the country, but the rigidity and 
severity of the system of collecting the revenue. 
The taxpayers were freely and impartially beaten 
with cowhides whenever necessary in order to force 
them to hand over their property ; a method which 
secured the annual payment of the interest on the 
debt, but which also made the rebellion of Arabi 


English have had full control of Egyptian finances ; 
they have supplanted Egyptian officials by English- 
men, and have been endeavoring to do away 
with Asiatic methods of collection and trying to con- 
duct the business honestly and decently ; but the dis- 
use of the cowhide has seriously diminished Egyptian 
revenue. Theprovincesare at the mercy of brigands, 
the revolt of the Soudan has seriously disturbed the 
minds of the peasantry, and the English administra- 
tors are unable to meet the annual drain for interest 
on the debt; they are, therefore, asking for a reduc- 
in the rate of interest. One hundred and sixty 
million dollars of this debt is held by Frenchmen, who 
are much more willing to restore the old methods for 
the sake of getting full interest, than to sustain the 
present civilized methods and put up with a smaller 
rateofinterest. They have been devising a scheme 
which involves the relinquishment on the part of 
England of $1,000,000, received as interest on the 
money put some years ago in the Suez Canal shares ; 
and the joint guarantee of England and France of a 
loan at three and one-half per cent., which shall pay 
off the existing floating indebtedness and the ‘* privi- 
leged debt.” The decision of the Conference will be 
awaited with interest. 


Before its adjournment Congress passed the new 
anti-Chinese bill, but if the statements made during its 
discussion are true Congress has certainly wasted its 
time in discussing the measure at all. Mr. Hitt, of 
Illinois, who is apparently well informed on the sub- 
ject, gave the latest official statistics, and showed that 
from October 1, 1882, to March 3, 1884, only 455 
Chinese arrived in our ports; of these, 287 were 
merchants, who are entitled to come here as such if 
holding passports. Nearly all these arrivals were 
prior to 1884; the last five steamers have brought no 
Chinese whatever. Judge Ogden Hoffman, of San 
Francisco, in a recent judicial opinion says that from 
August 6, 1882, to January 15, 1884, there were 3,415 
Chinese arrivals in San Francisco, and 17,088 de- 
partures. He adds that ‘‘not only has the flow of 
Chinese immigration been stayed, but a process of 
departure has gone on which could not be consider- 
ably increased without serious disturbance to the 
established industries of the State. It is stated that 
the wages of Chinese laborers have advanced from 
$1 to $1.75 per day—a fact of much significance if 
true.”” In other words, the law already on the 
Statute books has accomplished its purpose; the 
Chinese are not only excluded, but they are actually 
going away; and this ignoble policy of exclusion 
which the Republican party, founded on the declara- 
tion of the equality and manhood of all men, has now 
formally put into its platform is apparently deter- 
mined for some time to come. 


The Park Commissioners have transferred the 
music in Central Park from Saturday to Sunday 
afternoon. They have done this of their own mo- 
tion, not, as alleged by some local papers, on any 
petition or request ; and they have given no oppor- 
tunity for those who are opposed to the change to 
be heard. This is correctly claimed by the New York 
‘* Staats-Zeitung” as a ‘‘concession to the German 
idea of Sunday observance.” It is a little singular 
that while in Germany a reaction against the Ger- 
man idea is producing a movement toward Sunday 
observance, in this country a reaction against Puri- 
tanism should produce so decided a movement away 
from it. Something can perhaps be said in behalf of 
permitting music in the Central Park by such of the 
people as choose to provide it for themselves; but 
it is difficult to conceive any good argument in favor 
of spending the people’s money in a way to which so 
considerable 4 proportion of the people are opposed. 
Why should not the Park Commissioners provide a 
tent and engage a lecturer to give addresses on prac- 
tical morals on Sabbath afternoon—in other words, 
to preach? Because the eonsciences of part of the 
people are opposed to it ; and pubiic money ought not 
to be expended for the instruction of the people in 
methods opposed to the consciences of a part of them. 
Is their amusement so much more sacred than in- 
struction that their consciences may be disregarded 
forthe one and not for the other? Still less is it 
possible to defend action which deprives a large 
proportion of the people of their music on Saturday 
afternoon in order to give it to another proportion— 
whether larger or smaller remains to be determined 
—on Sunday afternoon. The New York ‘ Herald ” 
foretokens whither this movement tends: ‘It 
would be still better if two concerts, forenoon and 


But this isa benefit that may come in due season. 
Music once every Sunday in Central Park will doubtless 
lead in time to more Sunday concerts there as well as 
in other parts of the city.” The Sabbath Committee 


lowing protest against this action : 

‘‘In behalf of a large number of our fellow-citizens, we 
respectfully remonstrate against the giving of concerts of 
music in the Park on Sunday until opportunity be offered 
for those to be heard who are opposed to such a course, and 
who constitute a large class of our tax-paying citizens.”’ 
We recommend to the Committee to start a_peti- 
tion reciting that by the ‘‘early-closing movement ” 
a large proportion of working men and women have 
Saturday afternoon free ; that, without notice or op- 
portunity for discussion, they suddenly find them- 
selves deprived of their Saturday afternoon music, 
and they therefore request that it be re-established. 
A petition for always has the advantage over a peti- 
tion against. We submit, too, to the New York 
Staats-Zeitung and the New York Herald” that 
they would prove themselves much more the friend 
of the workingman if they were to leave Sunday.as a 
day for worship and rest, and put forth their efforts 
to induce the Legislature to make Saturday after 
twelve.o’clock a half-holiday, in a legal sense, for at 
least the three summer months. The world would 
lose nothing and would gain much by a universal 
and legalized early-closing movement. 


CANDIDATES AND CHARACTER. 


HE discussion of the personal character of can- 

didates for office has been carried to such an 
extent in the United States, and carried on in such a 
way, as to produce a somewhat dangerous reaction, 
and we observe that some of our contemporaries are 
arguing that the people have no concern with the 
personal character of candidates; that their political 
record is alone matter of public concern. Several 
correspondents have written to ask us ouropinion on 
this matter, some of them referring to public repute 
or private scandal affecting the personal character of 
some men who have been prominently named in con- 
nection with the Presidency. Quite a plausible argu 
ment can be made out for the position that all. in- 
quiry into the personal character of candidates is an 
impertinence ; and certainly that inquiry has been 
conducted often in a way to disgust every decent man 


the persons for whom he is asked to vote. But itis 
certain that the discussion concerning the character 
of candidates would not be carried on by the public 
press if the public did not instinctively believe that 
no man ought to be elected to a public office who is 
not a worthy associate of Christian gentlemen, and 
entitled to be intrusted with private business. And 
the public instinct is right. 

The Christian Union is accustomed in all doubtful 
questions in morals to look to the Bible for a princi- 
ple to guide it; and the principle inculcated by the 
Bible is very simple, and is very ¢learly enunciated. 
The Hebrew commonwealth organized by Moses was 
a republic, founded on universal suffrage ; and the 
conditions of candidature for public office, laid down 
again and again in the counsels of Moses to the peo- 
ple, are those recommende’ at the very inception of 
the government to Moses by Jethro: ‘* Thou shalt 
provide out of all the people able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness.” These 
conditions would cut off from candidacy a good many 
office-seekers, high and low, big and little. ‘* Fear- 
ing God :” he is not fit to be aruler of the people 
who owes no allegiance to any higher power than the 
will of the majority ; who is for tariff in Pennsy!- 
vania and against it in Minnesota; for Prohibition in 
Ohio and against it in New York; for the Chinese 
bill on the Pacific Coast and against it onthe Atlantic 
Coast. He must be a man of principle ; and of princi- 
ple founded on something better than the consistercy 
of pride. ‘‘ Men of truth :” having no part in the tricks 
and devices of political management, winning noth- 
ing by shams and false pretenses ; whose word is to 
be trusted. ‘‘ Hating covetousness :” the enemy of 
all rings, and of all corruption and jobs, high and 
low, large and small. 

Our readers need not attempt to read between the 
lines in this article, for there is nothing between the 
lines. There is simply a broad general principle laid 
down, the application of which we leave to them. 
There may be exigencies in which we must vote for 
a personally unprincipled man, as in battle we must 
sometimes fight under such a captain. But such 


Pasha possible. Since that unfortunate outbreak the 


afternoon, could be given in the Park on that day. 


exigencies are very rare. It would be a gala day for 
this country if every Christian man in it should 


have presented to the Park Commissioners the fol- — 
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register a vow that he would vote for no candidate, 
whatever his ability and however fair his political 
record, if he were not aman of genuine moral prin- 
ciple, of pure personal character, of transparent 
truthfulness, a personal and recognized foe of all cor- 
ruption ; in a word, such a man as he would gladly 
make welcome in his home, and fearlessly intrust 
with his private concerns. — 

It is, indeed, difficult to ascertain what is the person- 
al character of a public candidate. We are dependent 
for-information on our newspapers ; and a// editors do 
not fear God; nor are they a// menof truth. News- 
paper gossip cannot be trusted. The most positive 
charges cannot be believed. And the candidate him- 
self is forbidden by his position from self-defense. 
But the principle involved is not abrogated by the 
difficulty of the tusk. That principle is this: No voter 
ought to help put in a position of public trust an un- 
trustworthy man, nor in a position of public honor a 
dishonorable one. If both parties nominate such, he 
would better abstain from voting altogether, or 
‘‘vote in the air,” than share the responsibility of 
putting the destinies of his country, or even of his 
district or his village, into such hands. 


2 — 


IN THE WOODS. 
HERE was truth in the old fable of Antwus, who 
renewed his strength when he touched the 
earth, and whom Hercules conquered only by lifting 
off his mother’s breast and holding him aloft. Na- 
ture isa great nourisher of body, and of brain, and 
of heart. There is a virtue in savage life ; and he is 
a wise man and a fortunate one who is able to forget 
the amenities of civilization, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its felicities and burdens, and return to 
savage life for a few days every year. It is astonish- 
ing how many of the necessities of life are luxuries ; 
and how dim and distant becomes the turmoil of life, 
how remote even a Democratic Convention and an ap- 
proaching Presidential election, when one is off in 
the woods. 
One can make savage life a very expensive luxury. 


He can select the Adirondacks, or the north shore of— 


Lake Superior, or the Rocky Mountains for his camping 
ground ; can pay $100 to get to his wilderness and 
back again ; can hire a guide to do all his work, and 
can import into camp the luxuries of his common 
life, at great cost. He can pay $5 or more a day for 
camp life as well as for Saratoga or Newport, if he 
wishes to. But camping out can be made economical 
enough to be within the easy reach of men of mod- 
erate means. Our camping ground is not over sixty 
miles from New York City. It is two hours’ long 
walk from West Point. Our camp is pitched by the 
shore of one of those numerous little lakes which 
constitute ** the eyes’ of the Highlands of the Hud- 
son. Here we are in as true a wilderness as if we 
were in the heart of the Adirondacks or in Yellow- 
stone Park, though not in as vastaone. It is true 
there is not much game ; but there is plenty of shoot- 
ing. Two of our boys have brought guns, and have 
brought into the camp two or three birds; and one 
of them has a red-winged black-bird for his cabinet 
at home. There isplenty of fishing too, such as it is : 
and our fishermen have caught enough small fish to 
give us some for every meal so far. There are no 
trout, however, and the pickerel will not bite, so we 
have to put up with perch and cat-fish. But good 
appetite makes them good eating. We have no guide ; 
but many workers and cheerful ones make light work. 
One is cook, one is fireman, two furnish fuel, two do 
the cleaning up, two run errands, and we all take a 
hand at tent pitching, bed making, packing, and un- 
packing. We should lose half the benefit and 
quarter of the fun if we had a man to do it all for us. 
Our tents cost us little: Wehave two: one is home 
made and cost only the muslin that it is made of ; the 
other is our lawn tent. Neither would be war- 
ranted water-proof incase of a pouring rain ; and if 
we were going to repeat this experience every year it 
would be wise to go to the expense of two first-class 
wall tents. The first cost is not very great ; and 
when it is divided over a number of seasons it is 
very small. Other camp equipage—tin cups and 
plates, steel knives and forks, and cheap spoons— 
are inexpensive. Our camp stove, which consists 
simply of an iron frame set into the ground with an 
iron cover fitting over it and the fire beneath, costs 
only one dollar; and greatly simplifies camp-cooking. 

It is difficult to analyze the charm of this experi- 
ence, but there certainly is a charm in it. Even 
when, as with us yesterday, the wagon breaks down, 
« pouring rain comes on, you walk four or five miles 
drenched to the skin, are unable to get into camp at 


all, and find shelter for the night in a little country 
tavern kept by a good-natured Irishman who takes a 
friendly as well as professional interest in your mis- 
adventure, and whose week’s provisions your hungry 
party eat up ina single supper, afterwards drying 
themselves around his kitchen stove, and dividing for 
bed between his single guest chamber and his hay 
loft, there is acurious and keen sense of enjoyment 
in the discomfort. There is health to heart and 
brain and body in thus stepping aside, if it be only 
for two or three days, from the business and bustle 
of life, from its cares and its conventionalities, and 
taking all your interest in life in the possibility of 
catching your dinner out of the pond, or ina new 
experience in camp cookery, or in an honest rivalry 
between two campers to see whose tin pan shall look 
the brightest when clearing up is dore, orin studying 
the enigmatical motives of one of these peregrinating 
ants, who seem to be perpetually traveling but never 
going anywhere, and perpetually busy but never get- 
ting anything done. Wet feet give no cold and fried 
ham no headache. Try it! 


STAND FAST. 

| Sameer we know. Demas is not well known. The 

chief thing known to his credit is the fact that 
Paul, on one or two occasions, referred to him as a 
‘* fellow-disciple.” But for his fatal defection from 
his master, Demas would have been thought of as a 
ghostly appearance dimly visible in the shadow of a 
mere name. This defection saves him from oblivion ; 
but he were better not known at all than to be thus 
known. 

He was born in Thessalonica, probably in the soci- 
ety of middle rank, trained as a boy would likely be 
trained in that age and class, entered into business 
of some sort and, in a mild kind of way, made prog- 
ress in life. The boys of the empire who felt that 
the future held in its grasp a fair measure of success 
for them were never content until they could try their 
fortunes in Rome. The boys of England go to Lon- 
don for a similar purpose ; those of New England to 
Boston ; those of the whole country to New York. 
Demas went to Rome to prosecute his ambitions, and 
there, under the favor of some fortunate wind, came 
under the influence of Paul. Impressed with the 
man and his teaching, the Thessalonian early became 
a disciple, more or less purposing to spend his life in 
the acquisition and advocacy of the virtues of the 
Christian character. A man of no very great cour- 
age, and therefore of no very profound convictions, 
he felt that Christianity was important, but not of 
that transcendent importance in order to maintain 
which it was worth one’s while to die. Consequently, 
when Paul was arrested the second time, Demas was 
frightened. He may not have left his imprisoned 
teacher at once, for he may have felt that Paul, hay- 
ing been tried upon the same charge and acquitted, 
and no new offense being added, was sure to escape. 
But when he learned more of the character of Nero, 
and divined his purpose to divert vengeance from 
himself for having burnt the city by giving up the 
Christians, whom the Romans identified with the 
Jews, to the hatred of the populace, and saw his 
master quietly sending Crescens away to Galatia 
and Titus to Dalmatia, he thought it wise to practice 
the first law of life, and so fled to Thessalonica. He 
would not willingly die until his time came. 

Could he have looked down the ages and seen him- 
self impaled before the world as a moral coward who 
was to be remembered for one conspicuous act of 
despicable meanness, would Demas have run? Paul 
did not intend it in this way, for he could not have 
foreseen that his private letters were to be immortal- 
ized and placed in the same canon of perpetual in- 
struction with the teaching of his Lord. Neverthe- 
less, this is the actual result. Whoever has read this 
second letter of Paul to Timothy through 1,800 years 
has learned that Demas, one of the aged apostle’s 
companions, got frightened and forsook his friend in 
the hour of that friend’s sorest need; and not one 
has read it without some time burning with ¢ndigna- 
nation at the meanness of the defection. 

How important it is for every man to do right in 
every crisis of his life ; and, since no one ever knows 
when a real crisis is upon him, how important it is 
for him to strive diligently to do the right and manly 
thing always. Much misery often pours into one’s 
life because in some supreme hour he has been un- 
equal to the task of manly duty, and has succumbed 
to his fears, his ambitions, or his passions. Many 
men live in history because they have done one aw- 
fully mean, or cowardly, or selfish thing. Cain, 
Pilate, Jeffries, Arnold, Booth have thus secured an 


immortality of infamy. And of all the world who 
know anything of Francis Bacon few know little 
more than what is suggested by Pope’s, 
‘‘ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,”’ 

Demas would have hesitated had he known that his 
defection from Paul woald be embalmed in history 
as one of the most despicable acts ever committed 
under the influence of fear. 


What a loss Demas sustained! He did not know - 


that the humble Jew was to stamp his own person- 
ality upon all subsequent Christian history. What 


advantages accrue to men who live in close relation-. 


ship with famous and powerful authors! They share 
somewhat in the fame and glory of the great. Who 
has not despised the servility of Boswell, and yet en- 
vied him the opportunity of associating with Johnson ? 
What would have been known of Eckermann but for 
the published ‘* Conversations with Gwthe”? The 
broadening and ennobling intluence a great man 


exercises over his associates is inealeulable. But. 


Demas surrendered his association with Paul without 
an apparent regret ; surrendered it, too, in the last 
portion of the apostle’s life—those sacred last days 
when all the forces and attainments of the wonderful 
old man had ripened and mellowed into the climax 
of all his ambitions and all his possibilities. What 
would Luther, or Calvin, or Knox, or Cranmer not 
have given for the opportunity that Demas flung 
away! Tocommune with Paul in those rich final 
hours of bis matchless career would be compensation 
enough for any sacrifices one might have been called 
upon to bear. Most strange fear! that of Demas. 

He lost more. He lost the companionship of the idea 
for which Paul stood before the world. More than 
any man of his day, Paul stood for the redemptive 
thought of Christianity—a thought capable of filling 
all men’s minds, and of enlarging the conception of 
man’s dignity and power—the redemptive thought of 
Christianity systematized into a theology. In John, 
Christianity manifested its sweet spirit, its loving 
penetration, its helpful truth. Paul was the embodi- 
ment of the Christian system as a system. He it 
was who framed the theology of the early churches— 
a theology which, with an occasional modification of 
its tone, has dominated the Church for 1,800 years, 
maintaining its pre-eminence even in these modern 
times. Now, for a man to surrender his association 
with the most striking personality of his times—a per- 
sonality that stood for the robust religious thought 
which was destined to dominate the centuries—re- 
vealed in him a lack of profound conviction of these 
things which unfitted him to become their transmitter 
to other men and ages. And all this for what? For 
the safety of his own skin, and for the privilege of 
selling a few pomegranates in the markets of Thes- 
salonica! Thus Demas. 

To sacrifice the future to the present, the highest 
to the lowest, is one of the saddest mistakes a man 
can ever make. Yet, how oftenitis done! Esau is 
hungry, and in order to satisfy a present want sacri- 
fices all his future. Men are constantly doing this 
same thing. Not deliberately, or consciously, per- 
haps, but really surrendering their whole future in 
order to gain the present. In many respects few men 
have ever gained more of the present than Leon 
Gambetta, and yet he died before he was fifty years 
old, and with the late declaration scarcely free from 
his lips, ‘Slt is a great ‘ toss up’ what is on the other 
side of death.” 

But it often happens that men who are willing to 
sacrifice the future for the present lose both the pres- 
ent and the future. The rich man in the Scriptures 
who was willing to let the future take care of itself 
provided only he gained the present, when he would 
have builded greater barns to store his accumulated 
harvests and prepare to take things ‘‘ easy,” was on 
the same night condemned to lose, not only what he 
was willing to lose, but also that to which he clung 
with all the tenacity of despair. 

Do not commit the fatal mistake. Understand 
that the present is given because of the future, and 
examine your hearts and consciences and choose the 
future, and then make everything in the present 
contribute to your loftiest realization of that future. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


FOUND this week at Bowdoin large numbers of the 
alumni gathered at the commencement, with a genu- 
ine interest in the standing and prospects of Alma Mater. 
The striking and noble feature of the occasion was the 
presence and manly bearing of Professor Packard, eighty- 
four years old, for the past year acting President, having 
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a connection with the college for more than seventy ticket, but will not work for it. Still others fall cheer- 


years, greatly revcre'i and beloved by all. At the com- 
mencement exe:ciscs and the alumni dinner, his erect 
form. benignant ountenance, and clear voice were more 
eloquen' than any words that were spoxen. They were 
redolent of the righteousness that maxes the hoary head 
acrown of glory. Professor J’ackard st ted that there 
has not been, in his acquairiance with the coilege, so 
little friction Letween the faculty and the students as 
during the past year. The young men all revere the 
acting President. No election of « President has been 
made and Professor Packard wit: fil! the position for 
another year. Dr. Edward Everctt Hale’s address be- 
fere the Alumni Fratcrnity, on the relative intluence of 
goverement and adininistration, was well received. The 
distinction between the two was not very clearly de- 
fined nnd outlined, but by the use of illustrations, put- 
ting everything in the concrete, Mr. Hale particuiarly 
showed that the great actors in our history, as Webster, 
John Quiney Adams, and the inventors and reformers, 
brs. exerted their power in and throug's tue govern- 
ment, which is the people, rather thar by administra- 
tion. The lecture brought Webs‘cr aud Garrison to- 
getber in astriking light ; the forincr by his great powers 
instit ing the sentiment, ‘ Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable,” into the life-blood of the 
people, so thai wher. sr Garrison had gotten his anti- 
slavery sentiments into the people, and the Swar came 
on, both great men, uncecsciously to themselves, had 
veen mighty factors in solving the same problem, *‘ Lib- 
erty and Union,” and the conquest was by government 
ra‘ie: than by administs ation. 

Mr .Blaine = presence at the commencement exercises 
aed «{ the alumni dixner was the occasion of great en- 
thusiasm. Wien President Packard announced the 
honor: y degree of Dector of Laws, which had been 
conferred upon the distinguished gentleman, the ap- 
plaus: was rapturous. Mr Blaine’s after-dinner speech 
was :: model of neatness, propriety, and wit, and full of 
nerve. As J saw Mr. Biuine in conversation with Sena- 
tor Frye, uad thought of the political excitement and 
wesr of comning months, [ recal'ed a remark of William 
Pitt Fos:cnden, twenty-eight years ago, at the close of the 
caugnss, that he felt like a dray horse that had been 
driven continuously from place to place through the 
et-eets. When shall we have the new beatitude: Blessed 


is the man who is out of political strife ! 


There is a justifiable State pride among the people of 
Maine in having a brilliant citizen who is the nominee 
for thie highest office in the gift of the people. Yet the 
Democrats will hotly contest his election in the State. 
Some Republicans will support Mr. Blaine who do not 
reyat.l him as an ideal candidate. There are also Re- 
publicans who will not vote for kim ; or Independents, 
as they will he called. How many? No one knows. 
That depenis upon several things ; the strength of the 
opposition ticket in itself and the strength of the Inde- 
peadent movement in other States, and the modus oper- 
and of the campaign. Some Democrats will support 
Mr. Blaine. Both sides will get what ‘‘sinews” of 
political war they can, and they know how to use it. 
Maine will be roiitically churned till after the Septem- 
ber election, aud perhaps ti!l November. ‘‘I dread it,” 
said a lady of culture. 

In Boston the topic of interest for the week has been 
the Chicago Convention and its result. While there 
has been no intense excitement, no working up of the 
popular mind to fever heat, there has been an intelli- 
gent interest, especially on the part of the Inde- 
pendent Repulicans, who are more numerous here 
than anywhere elsein the State. Differences of opinion, 
which always secm to flourish here, are sharp and 
clearly markcd concerr.ing the present political situation, 
but do not as yet result in much bitterness. The an- 
nouncement of the result was quietly received on the 
street both by those who were satisfied and by the dis- 
appointed. At the headquarters of the Independents, 
however, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed when they 
learne! that Cleveland had received the nomination. 
They cousider the nomination the strongest that could 
possil-ly be made, and say that they expect to support it 
he: rtily and work hard for the election of the candidate. 
On the other hand, the supporters of Mr. Blaine say 
that the nomination is a weak one and that the ticket 
will be easily defeated in November. Governor Long 
is reported as saying that it is the nomination of an un- 
known quantity as to fitness, ability, and experience. 
Mr. Lodge, Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mitiee thinks that the Demecrats have put forward 
not theirstrongest man, but the one who will prove 
about the weakest at the polls of any of those who 
were balloted for. Among the Democrats opinions are 
divided as to the strength and weakness of the ticket. 
The wing of the old Democracy who have always op- 
»osed Butler are highly pleased, and expect victory in 
the Fall. Some of them even predict a tidal wave that 
will be something ‘ike that which swept Cleveland into 
the gubernatorial chair two years ago, but there is an 
element in the party that is rot satisfied. Some talk of 
bolting. Others say that they wi!- simply vote for the 
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fu: y into line for the nominee while saying that he is 
their choice. 

Johu Boyle O'Reilly, editor of the ‘‘ Pilot,” it was re- 
ported, said that the nomination was a great mistake, 
an.! that he would not vote for Cleveland, though he 
might not vote for Blaine. And so it goes. From all 
tuis chaos of opinion it is as yet too early to form an 
intelligent conclusion. It now looks as though Mr. 
Cleveland will get a large Independent vote, while Mr. 
Blaine will receive the vote of some dissatisfied Demo- 
crats. And the result in the State it seems now impos- 
sible to predict with certainty. OBSERVER. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT 
3 CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


N many respects this second Convention has excited 
more interest than the first. The uncertainty about 
the candidates and the platform kept everybody on tip- 
toe with expectation, not only during the first two days 
of the Convention, but for several days before tle Con- 
vention met. The refusal of Mr. Tilden to be consid- 
ered a candidate brought forward quite a number of 
persons who were willing to receive the votes of their 
countrymen for the Presidency—Bayard, Butler, Cleve- 
land, Carlisle, Field, Flower, Hendricks, Hoadley, Mc- 
Donald, Morrison, Thurman, ete. Butler’s ‘‘ boom,” 
though he had an enthusiastic reception Saturday night 
on his arrival at the city, soon subsided, and during the 
Convention the feeling toward him seemed to grow into 
positive hatred. The names of Field, Flower, Hoadley, 
and Morrison were soon dropped even by their friends, 
and interest began to center on Bay»rd, Thurman, 
dricks, McDonald, and Cleveland, with the chances, 
even on Monday, in favor of the latter’s nomination. 

The session on Tuesday was notable chiefly for the 
speech of Governor Hubbard, of Texas, in which he 
berated the Republicans, accused them of stealing the 
Presidency in 1876, and of retaining possession of the 
Senate through crime. As was to be expected, he glori- 
fied the undying principles of the Democracy. The 
speech was quite too long for the occasion, and though, 
as one of the secular papers reports, he had a voice 
‘‘like the roar of Niagara,” it seems to have made no 
particular impression. The session was also notable 
for the effort of Tammany, under the leadership of 
John Kelly, to free the State of New York from the 
unit rule, or the power of the machine. In this he was 
unsuccessful, though a good deal of feeling was excited 
in his favor. After the appointment of Committees on 
Permanent Organization, Resolutions, and - Platform, 
the Convention, at not far from 6 P.m., adjourned till 
11 a.m. Wednesday. 

Wednesday morning the organization was completed 
by the choice of the Hon. W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, 
as Permanent Chairman. Colonel Vilas is an eloquent 
orator, but hardly did himself justice in his address at 
this time. It was far too long, as indecd were nearly 
all the speeches made in the Convention. As the Com- 
mittee on Platforms was not ready to report, it was de- 
termined to utilize the time and listen to the nominating 
speeches, it being quietly assumed that the candidates 
would have no difficulty in accepting the platform 
whatever might be its character. Senator Bayard was 
nominated by Mr. George Gray of Delaware, a nomina- 
tion which, later in the session, was seconded by 
General E. Hooxer, of Mississippi. The Hon. Thomas 
A. Hendricks presented the name of the Hon. Joseph 
E. McDonald, of Indiana, and was seconded by General 
J. C. Black, of L[llinois. The State of California, 
through the Hon. John Breckenridge, nominated the 
Hon. Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio—a nomination which 
was promptly seconded by General Durbin Ward, of 
Ohio. Speaker Carlisle was nominated by Joseph A. 
McKenzie, of Kentucky, and Grover Cleveland by 
David N. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. Y. The nomina- 
tion was received with the greatest applause, and was 
seconded by Carter Harrison, mayor of Chieégo, and by 
R. A. Jones, of Minnesota. At this peint the Convention 
was thrown into quite an excitement by the attempt of 
Senator Grady, of New York, who came forward to the 
platform to oppose the nomination of Governor Cieve 
land. At the request of the New York delegation he 
was at length patiently heard, as was also Mr. Cochran, 
of New York, though both spoke at length. The reply 
to their strictures on the New York candidate by Mr. 
F. K. Apgf&r was brief, pertinent, and effective. After 
considerable debate, and the call of the roll of the States, 
a motion to adjourn till 10:30 a.m., Thursday, was carried 
at 6:18 P.M. 

Thursday morning the Committee on Platform asked 
for further time, which was granted, and the Conven- 
tion continued to listen to nominating addresses. The 
first speaker was General Mansur, of Missouri, who ad. 
vocated the claims of Senator Bayard. He was followed 
by Mr. Livingstone, of the same State, who favored Cleve- 
land. The political virtues of Governor Hoadley were 


next set forth by Thomas E. Powell, of Ohio. Ex-Senator 


Wallace then nominated ex-Speaker Randall, of Pennsy)- 
vania, @ nomination which was seconded by Governor 
Abbett, of New Jersey. John W. Cummings, of Mas. 
sachusetts, and Leroy F. Youmans, of South Carolina 
then addressed the convention on behalf of Bayard, and 
they were followed by U. M. Rose, of Arkansas, who 
pledged his State for Cleveland. General Bragg, of 
Wisconsin, also spoke for Cleveland, whose claims were 
still further emphasized by Colonel Kent, of New 
Hampshire, and Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, and 
Governor Waller of Connecticut. Governor Waller's ad- 
dress, which was strikingly brief, and thusin happy con. 
trast with most of the addresses, awakened great enthu- 
siasm, and called forth cheers for Governor Cleveland 
which were given with a will. At 2.15 p.M., after in- 
structing the Committee on Platform to report, recess 
was taken till 8 p.m. 

At twenty minutes past the time the Convention came 
to order and passed a resolution complimenting Mr. 
Tilden who, ‘‘through fraud, force and violence,” 
had been deprived of the office to which, by Demo- 
cratic votes, he had been elected, and expressing sor- 
row at his refusal to be the standard-bearer of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the present campaign. The entranceof 
General Butler immediately on the adoption of this 
resolution was the signal for cheers and hisses which 
were about equally divided. The voteof the States was 
then called for, the names of the National Committee, 
and for a committee to notify the candidates, yet-to be 
selected, of their nomination. In view of the great 
responsibility resting upon the chairman of the National 
Committee the Convention voted to allow the committee 
to go outside of its membership fora presiding officer. 
After a vain attempt to pass a resolution dispensing in 
future conventions with the two-thirds rule in the nomi- 
nation of candidates, the report of the majority on Plat- 
form was read, which, by agreement of the committee, 
was followed by a minority report by General Butler, 
who was allowed thirty minutes in which to defend his 
positions and criticize those of his associates. It need 
hardly be said that General Butler's speech was caustic 
in the extreme, or that his strictures on the report of 
the majority, which was finally adopted, will form an 
admirable campaign document for the Republicans. 
This majority report, which in its arraignment of the 
party in power and its tariff plank is just what might 
have been expected, was defended in a short address 
by Mr. Converse, of Ohio, Protectionist, and Henry 
Watterson, Free-trader ; a motion to strike out from the 
regular report and insert from resolutions proposed by 
General Butler receiving only 97 1-2 votes out of 820. 

In spite of much opposition, and as the result of gocd 
management, a motion for a recess till morning was lost 
by an overwhelming majority. The roll of the States 
was then called on the first ballot for a candidate for 
President, and with the following result; viz., R. P. 
Flower, 4; 8. J. Tilden, 1 ; George Hoadley, 3; S. T. 
Randall, 78; T. A. Hendricks, 1; T. G. Carlisle, 27, 
A. G. Thurman, 88; u. E. McDonald, 56; Thomas F. 
Bayard, 170; Grover Cleveland, 392. A motion to ad- 
journ, voted in by States, and amid much confusion, 


was lost by a majority of 11; 412 to 401; but was | 


promptly renewe1, and was finally carrried ; the friends 
of Cleveland, who had been anxious for a second ballot, 
consenting. This session broke up at 1:15 a.m. Friday, 
with a recess till 11 a. M. the same day. 

Promptly at the hour appointed Chairman Vilas 


called the Convention to order, and after prayer by Dr. 


Clinton V. Locke, of Grace Episcopal Churci, a second 
ballot was taken, resulting in 683 votes for Cleveland ; 
81 for Bayard ; 3 for Tkurman ; 2 for MacDonald ; 4 for 
Randall; and 46 for Hendricks. As soon as quietness 
could be restored, Governor Cleveland’s nomination 
was made unanimous. Meanwhile an anchor of flow- 
ers with Cleveland's name inwrought, and surmounted 
by a stuffed eagle, was carried to the speaker's desk, 
and a huge oil paiating of the candidate was held up to 
the view of the audience. 

At the evening session, which was densely packed, as 
were all the sessions, and which was called to order at 
5:45, the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, who had but 
previously received the first place on the ticket, was nom- 
inated for Vice-president. 

Among the Democratic delegates there were few, ir 
any, colored men. The machinery of the Convention 
was well handled, but with less apparent friction in the 
convention just adjourned than in the one held in June. 
The Hallin which the two bodies met is well adapted 


to large gatherings. The Republicans seated it for © 


about eight thousand persons; the Democrats added 
thirty-five hundred chairs, and move: the speaker's plat- 
form from one end of theroom to one side, yet in neither 
convention could half of the people present hear dis- 
tinctly what was said. Both conventions made a favor- 
able impression on the city in which they met. Their 
members, with the exception of the special friends of 
the candidates or would-be-candidates, seemed to real- 


ize to some extent the serious nature of the business | 


that called them here, and to be anxious to put such 
men in nomination as could safely be intrusted with 
the interests of the nation, and to prepare a plat- 
form which should honestly express the opinions of the 
majority of those for whom it proposes to speak. Neither 
platform suits us. We rejoice in the noble record of 
Governor Cleveland. The record of Mr. Hendricks, 
especially during and just at the close of the war, is not 
quite so satisfactory. 

July 12. 
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PARSON SCOTT. 
HOW HE TOILED AND HOW RICH HE GREW. 


By tHe Rev. Liurniston REYNOLDS. 

N the north eastern portion of Minot, in the State of 
Maine, stands a low, wide-spread, old-fashioned 
farm house. It is situated upon a high elevation of land, 
commanding a magnificent view of some of Maine’s 
most beautiful scenery, composed of mountain, hill, and 
lake. Here lived during the last part of his life, and 
here died, old Parson Scott ; a pioneer preacher of 100 
years ago. His life filly illustrates the hardships that 
have had to be endured to plant the gospel among new 
settlers ; that must be endured still if the church keep 

pace with the spread of our population. | 
Jonathan Scott was born in Massachusetts in 1744. 
He was convertéd at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, when 
about twenty-two years of age. In a little log cabin 
which he had built, being a new settler, and where he 
lived alone, he gave himself up to God in a most solemn 
covenant which he wrote out and deliberately signed. 
There was at Yarmouth no church and no minister. 
At length a church was organized, and young Scott, at 
the age of twenty-four, at the earnest solicitation of the 
brethren began to lead in worship, and in October of 
the same year he says in his journal, ‘I first attempted 
to express myself in the form of preaching.” Notwith- 
standing many trials in connection with preaching, 
growing out of a feeling of unworthiness, he went to 
Massachusetts in 1772 and was ordained. Returning to 
Yarmouth, he administered the Lord’s Supper the fir-t 
time it was ever observed in that town, although settled 
eleven years before. For over twenty years he acted as 


pastor of this feeble church, when in 1796 he became | 


pastor of the Congregational church in Minot, being the 
first installed minister in town; but with a self-denial 
characteristic of him would not apply for the minister- 
ial land, preferring that it should go for the support of 
preaching. The sum pledged for his support was sixty- 
five pounds a year, yet it is doubtful if this was ever 
paid in full ; as from his journal, which is’still preserved, 


and which gives us a vivid picture of bis duties, hard- 


ships, and heroism, we find that he worked almost con- 
stantly during the summer season npon the farm which 
he occupied, and got but little time to spend in his 
sludy. 

The following extracts from his journal will show how 
he spent one week, which was like many other weeks : 

‘* Monday, May 6, 1805. For the forenoon attended to 
prepare my plow and other things for breaking up ground 
morrow. For the afternoon attended the monthly 
meeting at Deacon Freeman's. [ada very few women 
and children present, but notoneman. I read Edwards 
on Redemption, prayed twice, and dismissed the 
mecting. 

‘* Tuesday, May 7. Labored all day at plowing grass 
ground that was never plowed before. 

Wednesday, May 8. Spent the day at plowing as 
yesterday, and succeeded well both days. 

‘‘ Thursday, May 9. Nainy—attended to some in-door 
work which was depending. Towards night a friend 
came in and tarried all night—spent most of my time 
with him after he came in. 

‘‘ Friday, May 10. For the forenoon sheared one of my 
sheep, and attended to harrow some of the ground I 
broke up on Tuesday and Wednesday. Harrowed some 
flax ground and plowed part of it. At four o’clock, 
rode to Mr. Samuel S:aw’s (four miles away) and prayed 
with him, and returned at dark. 

‘Saturday, May 11. Sowed some flax and harrowed 
itin. After dinner, got into my study. 

‘‘ Lord’s Day, May 12. Attended worship, and preached 
both parts of the day from Proverbs viii., 23. Had con- 
siderable enlargement for me, and to appearance serious 
attention was yziven. The toils of the week and the 
labors of the Sabbath quite reduced all my bodily 

strength and vigor, and left me so weak and weary that 
I could hardly go or stand.” 

Thus year after year he did, during planting, hoeing, 
haying, and harvesting, the work of the ordinary farm- 
hand, for usually five daysand a half of the week. Dur- 
ing the less busy seasons he acted as his own carpenter, 
mason, shoemaker, harness-maker, cooper, and tinker. 
He speaks of working until midnight. several nights in 


one week—this, too, after he was sixty years old. Not- } 


withstanding all this, he exercised the pastoral office 
with a good deal of faithfulness ; he visited the sick in 
a wide-extended parish, and attended funerals over a 
large territory, preached two long sermons upon the 
Sabbath, and on Monday afternoons was found in those 
litle meetings where to a few, mostly women and chil- 
dren, he read from such works as Edwards on “ Re 
demption,” ‘‘ Last Speeches and Death of David Brain- 
ard,” ‘‘ Address of the Editors of the Connecticut 
‘Evangelical Magazine’ upon Entering upon the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 3 

He had other trials than those of hard work and pov- 
erty. The Congregational church of which he was 


pastor became divided, in consequence of a disagreement 
in regard to the location of a new meeting-house, and 


two were built. The Baptists set up worship by them- 
selves, greatly to his annoyance, considering the weak- 
ness of both denominations. He was more exposed to 
the assaults of the opposers of religion than ministers of 
the present time; for instance, he went to a neighbor- 
ing town to attend a funeral and was interrupted after 
the prayer by one who, he says, ‘‘ uttered many hard 
speeches against me and against the ministers of religion, 
whom he called priests. I madenoreply, but sat down. 
Some of the people tried to reason with him, but he 
continued until the bearers took up the corpse.” The 
next Sabbath he went to another town on an exchange. 
After preaching all day, ‘‘When I came out of the 
meeting-house door,” he says, *‘ 1 was accosted by a Uni- 
versalist, in a most injurious manner, who blackguarded 
the assembly with anger, falsehood, free-will doctrines, 
etc. He detained me near an hour because I thought 
he would be angry if I left his company. I arrived 
home inthe evening very weary.” 

While Parson Scott was a man of limited education, 
he seems to have been a man of fair ability, rare worth, 
and deep, fervent piety. His friends were warm?y 
attached to him, and he showed a warm interest in the 
children and young people. He invited them to come 
to his house on Sunday evenings, promising to entertain 
them with religious instruction ; they came in numbers 
that surprised him, filling thestudy full. He discoursed 
to them from 1 Corinthians xv., 56. This was seventy- 
five yearsago. His sermons were long, being often two 
hours in Jength and sometimes perhaps three. Tradi- 
tion says his divisions reached nineteenthly. Winter 
afternoons the services lasted untill near sunset ; this, too, 
in days when there was no tire in their meeting- houses. 
He records in his diary the fact of preaching three times 
on each of two consecutive Sabbaths from the same text ; 
which meant, no doubt, twelve solid hours’ preaching 
from one text. 

The following quotation from his journal gives us a 
vivid picture of his poverty, and at the same time shows 
his resignation to his hard lot. At this time he was 
over sixty years of age. Heand his son had worked 
some time to complete a horse-sled, and the father had 
been busy making a harness : 

‘‘ January 15, 1807. Spent what time I could get 
from other concerns about my horse-harness, and at 
dark I finished it, so that I tackled the horse in our 
horse-sled, and George rode out in it in the evening and 
brought home both of our daughters from the singing- 
school. This is the first time that ever I tackled up a 
horse in any kind of carriage of my own without bor- 
rowing some part of the tackling, but now the sled and 
all the tackling was ourown. How long haveI con- 
tinued and-how slow have I arrived at such a state of 
convenience as & multitude attain in their younger year: 
and very early periods of life. God has seen fit to keep me 
low and in many respects depressed, exercised with con- 
stant hard labor, with a large family to support, and but 
little time for study and reading, and for want of school 
learning in my youth I could not improve the little time 
I had to such advantage as I might had I been learned 
in my youth. God has seen fit to curb my ambition by 
makipg my situation in lifeatrying one. Will he be 
pleased to make me quiet and contented therewith and 
enable me to sing of mercy and bless his holy name that 
it has been so well with me.” 

About two weeks later a fire swept away his house 
and aboutall of his earthly possessions ; his youngest 
son perished in the flames; the other members of the 
family escaped in their night-clothes, and so cold was 
the weather that they froze their feet in getting to a 
neighbor's. The old meeting house was pulled down 
and made into a dwelling-house for him, he was kindly 
remembered by a large circle of friends, and many gifts 
poured in upon him, but probably the yreatest height 
of earthly wealth to which he attained was portrayed in 
the passage just quoted from his journal. But he helped 
build up two frontier churches, the influence of which 
has now been felt far and wide—as every church of Christ 
is—one for seventy-five and the other for one hundred 
years ; and this is glory enough for any man. 


CO-OPERATIVE SHIRT MAKING. 


ISS EDITH SIMCOX gives in the last ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century” an interesting account of her 
successful experience in inaugurating a co-operative 
shirt making society in London. She attended as a 
sympathizer a meeting of oppressed shirt makers, and 
suggested that the shirt-makers should co-operate and 
become their own employers. In a word, she pro- 
posed to do away with the difficulties between labor and 
capital, that is, between laborers and capitalists, by doing 
away with the capitalists altogether, and making the 
laborers their own employers. Her plan differed entirely 
from the various excellent charities which have been 
organized from time to time to aid poor sewing women. 
‘Our dream,” she says of herself, ‘‘ was of a strictly 
self-supporting clothes making factory, where women 
should do all the work, and divide the profiis among 
them.” Her suggestion was warmly welcomed, she was 


pressed to explain how it could be carried out, and she 
found herself unexpectedly pressed into the serviee and 
put at the head of her organization despite herself. The 
difficulties were great. The seamstresses whom she 
aimed to make their own employers were without capi- 
tal, or business experience, or business capacity. The 
scheme seemed wholly chimerical to others ; and finally 
Miss Simcox was herself a pure idealist, without bust- 
ness training or any Knowledge of the shirt-making 
business. ‘‘ Our ignorance,” she says of herself, ‘‘ of 


the nature of * business’ in general and the manufac- — 


ture of shirts in particular was absolute and complete. 
We endeavored to improve our minds by taking in 
the ‘ Warehouseman and Draper's Journal’; we stud- 
ied the ‘Sewing Machine Gazette’; we were filled 
with envy of the educational advantages enjoyed by 
tailors, who have classes where the scientific mys- 
teries of their craft are unveiled to students; we gazed 
ut every shop window decorated with the garment on 
which our minds were set; we purchased for private 
contemplation and analysis a selection of, so to speak, 
‘ representative shirts’ of all grades of distinction. 
We welcomed the adhesion of a young lady who 
shared our opinions, and had had some experience in 
keeping ber father’s ‘ books’; and we were truly grate- 
ful when Mr. Samuel Morley introduced us to the 
chief of the shirt department in Wood Street, a per- 
sopage of far too much importance for us to have 
aspired to the honor of his acquaintance without 
such potent intercession. 

‘‘Our real experience of life as a shirtmaker began 
with the search for rooms. Landlords and house-agents 
looked at us dubiously as we explained, in the most 
matter-of-fact tone we could command, that we required 


premises for ‘ business purposes,’ and alluded, with a 


would-be practical air, to the importance of light and 
ventilation for a ‘work shop.’ We began our quest in 
what appeared superficially the most desirable streets, 
and, as we descended gradually in the social scale, we 
found that we might have been accepted had we wanted 
a studio, or a school, or even a milliner’s shop, but as 
shirtmakers we must betake ourselves to humbler and 
more expensive quarters. As idle amateurs, we could 
get a good house in a quiet street for £80, together with 
all the deferential civility due to highly ‘ desirable ten- 
ants.’ As working shirtmakers, after refreshing our 
radicalism with a glimpse of ‘ th’ oppressor’s scorn, the 
proud man’s contumely,’ we were fortunate in securing 
half a house for £90, under a landlord whose excep- 
tional amenity explained itself afterward when we 
learned that he was an admirer of George Eliot’s works. 

‘After the question of workrooms came that of work- 
ers. We learned that there go to the scientific construc- 
tion of shirts two sewing-machines by different makers, 
& shirt-cutler, a preparer of collars and wristbands, 
known as a ‘tacker and turner,’ a buttonhole-maker, a 
shirtmaker proper, otherwise catled a ‘ topper,’ a froat- 
muker, a plain-worker, also a little girl to sew on buttons 
and ‘ go to shop’ (se. to fetch work); and unless one of 
tt.e former functionaries combines the ‘giving out the 
work’ with her own department, this will employ asep- 
arate forewoman. Itis by no means an easy task so to 
deal round the different jobs of work that the different 
stages shall keep pace and no time be lost while one part 
is wailing for another ; but without this division of labor 
it would be impossible to make a shirt in a couple of 
hours, or two dozen in a day, as may have to be done 
on an emergency. 

‘‘ The turning-point in the fortunes of the firm came 
one morning when the ladies were discussing an adver- 
lisement for a ‘marker’ wanted at a shop in ‘the Ar- 
cade’ not previously known to deal in shirts. With 
more than usual acuteness we reasoned that where 
garments had to be marked they must also be made, and 
a devoted emissary was induced to ‘ put on her bonnet 
and go’ to apply for the place. Our promptitude was 
rewarded by finding ourselves almost first in the field 
for a real good thing in the way of business. After the 
first step it was comparatively easy to establish a modest 
connection: to work for one good shop was a recom- 
mendation to others, and friendly shopmen and com- 
mercial travelers would, from time to time, give us a hint 
of new openings, though we set our faces against the 
wretched system of bribery and treating which is one of 
the costly accessories of competitive trading. 


‘‘ From year to year the work wenton. Customers 
multiplied, and were no longer drawn mainly from the 
ranks of private acquaintancerhip. It seemed that, with 
ull our inexperience and blundering, we blundered on 
the average less than the average tradesman ; people who 
came at first out of good nature came again because it 
suited them, 
his satisfaction or no, we made his and his brother's 
shirts. Our first issue of an explanatory circular 
brought us so many members of the House of Commons 
as seriously to raise our estimate of the intelligence 
scattered up and down on both sides in the great 
national palaver. Men, whoin their devoted youth had 
bought co-operative coats of infelicitous cut under the 
inspiration of ‘ Alton Locke,’ rejoiced to assert their prin 
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i ciples at less expense in shirts of unexceptionable | college. Except in cases of rare good fortune a boy is | first time and in a perfect tumult of soul Schiller’s hour 
f fashion. not ripe for the literary spirit in the classic literature until ‘* Robbers ;” it was the power of a great muster felt and § 
-e _ “In the third year there was a falling off in the trade | the college atmosphere surrounds him. To many it | through his crudest work that filled the night with such ora’s 
4 work, owing partly to general depression and partly to | never discovers itself at all, and the languages which | magical influences. to F 
a the competition already referred to, while our private | were dead at the beginning of study are dead at the The hours in which we come in contact with great not | 
5 customers had increased and began to grumble at | end; but to those in whom the instinct of scholarship is | souls are always memorable in our history, often the their 
3 the back-rooms we had thought so business-like and | developed there comes a day when Virgil lives as truly | crises in our intellectual life; it is the recellection of “4 
ie appropriate to the humble shirtmaker. With some | as he lived in Dante's imagination, and, like Boccaccio, | such hours that gives those bending elms an imperish. susw 
# hesitation we determined to move from Soho, to take a | they light a fire at his tomb which years do not quench. | able charm, and lends to this landscape a deathless Ram 
i whole house and add dressmaking to our other work;{| Who that has ever gone through the experience will | interest. the + 
12 one of us wished to become a tailor, but we felt thattoo | forget the hour when he discovered the Greeks in se agente “a epaaeneiee ie 
i* lofty ambitions were asnare. In its new quarters, at 27 | Homer's pages, and felt for the first time the grand im- T- 1 er 
: Seatnes Street, Cavendish Square, the progress of the | pulse of that noble race stir his blood and fill his brain R A M O N A . he h 
firm was gradual but continuous, and its earnings in | with the far-reaching aspiration for a life as rich as theirs BY HELEN JACKSON. Ram 
‘ 1882 and 1883 would have warranted the declaration of | in beauty, freedom, and strength! It is told of an (H. HL”) W 
a dividend of eleven per cent and eight per cent. res- | English scholar that he devoted his winters to the eee by t 
pectively upon its modest capital. We had drawn | ‘ Lliad” and his summers to the ‘‘ Odyssey,” reading x. take 
interest at the rate of five per cent. throughout, but | each several times every year. One could hardly recon- T came. And when it came, it fell out worse for her } 
when there was a surplus, anything beyond that was left | cile such self-indulgence with the claims of to-day on Ramona than Margarita’s most malicious hopes had Alm 
to make good the original losses. It should however be | every man’s time and strength ; but I have no doubt all pictured ; but Margarita had no han a Rae Se tae the how 
explained that after the first three or four years much of | Grecians have a secret envy for such a career. The | gosora herself. shel 
the clerical and other work that had been done by the | Old-World charm of the ‘‘ Odyssey ” is one of the price- Since Felipe had so far gained as to be able to be lect 
partners was handed over to paid officials, so that the | less possessions of every fresh student, and to feel it for dressed, sit in his chair on the veranda, and walk about sr 
umount of gratuitous supervision became less and less. | the first time is like discovering the sea anew. It is, | 4), meta and garden a little, the i ak een bin “i excl 
Before that time we used to suffer severe remonstrances | indeed, the Epic of the Sea ; the only poem in all liter-] ing about him. had r netics ee d habit of long celv 
from our political-economical friends, who were shocked, | ature which gives the breadth, the movement, the mighty lonely walks on ‘th @ place. It had been well said by shar 
in a way that was at once complimentary and embarras- | sweep of sky belted with stars, the unspeakable splen- | }.,. servants that there w ae nota blade of grass on the Ale: 
sing, at the idea of our valuable services being given | dors of sunrise and sunset, the grand, free life of the | corte that the Sefiora hed not acen. She knew every dra’ 
without remuneration. Commercial prudence forbade | sea. I would place the ‘* Odyssey” in every collection inch of her land. She had a special purpose me walking as if 
us to explain, to actual or potential customers, that | of modern books for the tonic quality that is in it; the over it now. She was carefully examining to sec if ie ” 
perhaps the market value of our commercial services | dash of wave and the roar of wind play havoc with our | 114 ‘afford to sell to the Caleik = glace-0f. pasture- Mat 
was a minus quantity, as this would have cast a slur} melancholy, and fill us with shame that we have so land which they. greatly desired to buy ‘i eo I'll 
upon the firm we represented, and yet we could not | much as asked the question, ‘‘ Is Life Worth Living ?” pasturage tract of theirs. Thia bit of * dla : ie som 
endure tamely to have our economic orthodoxy im- There is no grander entrance-gate to the great world the tos 
pugned. We represented that our commercial reward | of thought than the Greek Literature. Universities | j.46n more time than she thought it w onld' go over got 
was in the future ; no new business could be expected to | are broadening their courses to meet the multiplied it; and it was already sunset on this eventful day, when her. 
pay more than five per cent. in its first years ; and if it | demands of modern knowledge and to fit men for the hurrying el Mid Settee) off foctn the highway in ti Ale 
was hinted that we might employ ourselves more prof- | varied pursuits of modern life, but for those who desire tine sania lle dae path in which Father Salvierderra girl 
itably elsewhere, and that it was uneconomic not to | familiarity with human life in its broadest expression, had met Ramona in the spring ite was no difficulty was 
bring our wares to the best market, we were fortunately | and especially for those who seek familiarity with the | 144 in getting through the minted d tangle aaa IT 
able to protest, with great sincerity, that shirtmaking | literary spirit and mastery of the literary art, Greek must parched and dry, and had been trampled by eshte and 
was quite as remunerative an industry as say, publishing | hold its place in the curriculum tothe end of time. This | >) 9 Sales iad rapidly, but it was dusky twiligh ‘ tior 
books on half-profits, and much less expensive than | implies no disparagement of our own literature—a lit- when the so dusky ener gar 
i doing the London season. Anyway, in these hard times | erature which spreads its dome over a wider world of | | thin g—and she stepped so li ghtly sk eedaiials bearers wel 
| an investment paying five per cent. was not to be des- | feeling and knowledge than the Greek ever saw within path that she made no sound—until suddenly, face to nor 
¢ pised, and the political economists must admit that the | the horizon of his experience; but the Greek, like the Cong: lk «tien ond a oman standing locked des ie wel 
é market value of commercial management is fairly | Hebrew, will remain to the latest generation among the other’s arms, she halted, stepped back a pace, gave aery lies 
| ‘ measured by the dividend it realizes, so that we had no | great teachers of men. He was born into the first rank of surprise, al te th none aiakel 6 ecognize d ul f 
Teagon to consider ourselves underpaid. faces of the two, who, stricken dumb, stood apart, each 
IN MY ATTIC and generalize their law ; an instinct for art that turned aln 
all his observation and thinking into literature. Whether | for mo 
UNDER COLLEGE ELMS. he looked at the world about him or fixed his gaze upon ee ee ee mo 
Alessandro gave her a voice. | 
TRETCHED under the spreading branches of this | his own nature his insight was from the very beginning “ Sefiora,” she began 3 Ant 
noble elm, which has seen so many college genera- {| 80 direct, so commanding, so perfectly allied with Shameful Gefore to 
tions come and go, I have well-nigh forgetten my attic. | beauty that his speculations became philosophy and his | .. Do not dare to speak! Go to your isla: gre 
Under the arch of this sky, resting on the circling moun- | feelings poetry. There was hardly any aspect of life Raisin AA wee aiiiee | she 
tam summits, one forgets that life has any limitations | which he did not see, no question which he did not ask, “As for you,” the ian continued. turning to Ales- ne’ 
of space or time ; work, anxiety, weariness fade out of | and few which he failed to answer with more or less of sandro, “ you <a was about to say “s ed are dis- bec 
thought under a heaven from which every cloud has| truth. He walked through an untrodden world of charged from my service from this hour a hao recollect- _ 
vanished, and the eye pierces everywhere the infinite | sights and sounds, he gazed up into the heavens and ing herself in time said—‘‘ you will answer to Sefior sie 
depths of the upper firmament. Days are not always | looked down into hell, and he reproduced the whole Felipe. Out of my sight!’ And the Sefiora Moreno pe 
radiant here, and the stream of life as it flows through | vast circle of his life in a literature to which men will actually, for once in ‘tonal ae er Senealll with rage ca 
this tranquil valley is flecked with shadows; but all | look as long asthe world stands for models of sweetness, stamped her foot on the ground it Oeil my sight 1" yo 
sweet influences have combined to touch this passing | beauty, and power. Greek literature holds its place | .o repeated. | on 
hour with unspeakable peace. Here are the old familiar | not because scholars have combined to keep alive its . an 
footpaths trodden so often with hurrying feet in other | traditions and make familiarity with it the bond of the mame. gant — soa an 
years ; here are the well-worn seats about which familiar | fellowship of culture, but because it is the faithful re-| yhatshe didnot wish. He had no idea what she would — 
groups’have so often gathered and sent the echoes of | flection of the life of a race who faced the world on all | yyiny it best to do in this terrible dilemma. the 
their songs flying heavenward; here are the rooms | Sides with masterly intelligence and power. It is a} «Go Alessandro,” said Ramona, calmly, still lookin i 
which will never lose the sense of home because of those | liberal education to have traveled from Aischylus, with | the Senora full in ee eye. Alessandro ead ed: ta = 
who have lived in them. The chapel bell tolls as of old, | his almost Asiatic splendor of imagination, to Theocri- the words had left her lips io thelial itn ay : ad 
and the crowd comes hurrying along like the generations | tus, under whose exquisite touch the soft outlines of | pamona's composure, and Alessandro’s enaiiates Sno th: 
before them, but the eye sees no familiar faces among | Sicilian life took on idyllic loveliness ! Custer alas thon eee nis halen sittin tea he the ter 
them. It isa place of intense and rich living, and yet And then there were those unbroken winter evenings spot, were too much for the Sefiora Moren Sg . wath we 
to-day, and for me, it isa place of memory. The life | when one began really to know the great modern masters ete as the had not felt senna adidas youn g took pos- nv 
once lived here is as truly finished as if eternity had | of literature. What would one not give to have them | ....ion of her. As Ramona opened her lips again, say- 
placed the-impassable gulf between it and this quiet | back again, with their undisturbed hours ending only ing, “ Sheen” the Sefiora did a shameful eet - she a 
hour. These are the shores through which the river | when the fire or the lamp gave out. Those were nights | trick the girl ah «cous Mow m' 
once passed, these the green fields which encircled it, | of royal fellowships, of introduction into the noblest]  .. Speak not to me !” she ae ed again ; ie d selzing her we 
these the mountains which flung their shadows over it, | society the world has ever known, and it is the recollec- by the arm, she pushed rather than dragg ed her-up the to 
but the river itself has swept leagues onward. tion of this companionship which gives those days under garden-walk to 
Mr. Higginson has written charmingly about ‘‘ An Old | college roofs a unique and perennial charm. Then first “ ; ” co 
Latin Text-Book,” and there is surely something magical | the spirit of our own race was revealed to us in Chaucer, 
in the power with which these well-worn volumes lay | Shakespeare, and Milton, then first we thrilled to that with you. I ain not afraid.” in 
their spell upon us, and carry us back to other scenes | music which has never faltered since Caedmon found his Was this Temenn ? The Selianis idisendy ashamed he 
and men. I have a copy of Virgil from which all | voice in answer to the heavenly vision. There are days let go the arm, and stared in the irPs face sees to the ne 
manner of old-time things slip out as I open its pages. | which will always have a place by themselves in our | tyilioht. sh , he g i f 4 ne 
The eager enthusiasm of the first dawnin eciation | memo nights whose stars have never set, be eee bin ee en a een uD 
Be appr Set, Decause | scendent peace, and a resclve of which no one would 
of the undying beauty of the old poet, faintly discerned | they brought us face to face with some great soul and have thought it capable. “What d this y? he 
in the language which embalms it, comes back like a | struck into life in an instant some new and might S pag a — wi 
: B'tY | thought the Sefiora, still weak, and trembling all over 
whiff of fragrance from some by-gone summer. The | meaning. The ferment of soul which Hazlitt describes the he 
potency of college memories lies in the fact that in those | on the night when he walked home from his first talk the arma again eds dotnet 
years we made the most memorable discoveries of our | with Coleridge is no exceptional experience ; it comes ) ni 
lives; the unknown river may widen and deepen be- | to most young men who are to the influence 
yond our thought, but the most noteworthy moment in | of great thoughts coming for the first time into conscious- room ; vi ed on Ww! 
all our wanderings with it will always be the moment | ness. A lonely country road comes into view as I write the oie ee olenuy and 10 on : 
when we first came upon it, and there dawned upon us | these words, and over it the heavens bend with a , 
the sense of something new and great. To most boys} new and marvelous splendor, because the boy who nad known am 
this rich and never-to-be-forgotten experience comes in 4 walked along its winding course had justfinishedforthe{ : 1 Copyrighted, All rights reserved, - 
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hour that Ramona and Alessandro were at the willows, 
and she had been coasumed with impatience at the Sen- 
ora’s prolonged absence. More than once she had gone 
to Felipe and asked with assumed interest if he were 
not hungry, and if he and the Sefiorita would not have 
their supper. 

‘‘No, no, not till the Sefiora returns,” Felipe had 
snswered. He, too, happened this time to know where 
Ramona and Alessandro were. He knew also where 
the Sefiora had gone, and that she would be late home ; 
but he did not know that there would be any chance of 
her returning by way of the willows at the brook ; if 
he had known it he would have contrived to summon 
Ramona. 

When Margarita saw Ramona shoved into her room 
by the pale and trembling Sefora, saw the key turned, 
taken out,and dropped into the Sefiora’s pocket, she threw 
her apron over her head and ran into the back porch, 
Almost a remorse seized her. She remembered in a flash 
how often Ramona had helped her in times gone by— 
sheltered her from the Sefiora’s displeasure. She recol- 
lected the torn altar-cloth. 3 

‘* Holy Virgin ! what will be done to her now ?” she 
exclaimed under her breath. Margarita had never con- 
ceived of such an extremity as this. Disgrace, and a 
sharp reprimand, and a sundering of all relations with 
Alessandro, this was all that Margarita had meant to 
draw down on Ramona’s head. But the Sefiora looked 
as if she might kill her. 

‘“She always did hate her, in her heart,” reflected 
Margarita; ‘‘she sha’n’t starve her to death, anyhow. 
I'll never stand by and see that. But it must have been 
something shameful the Sefiora saw, to have brought her 
to such a pass as this,” and Margarita’s jealousy again 
got the better of her sympathy. ‘Good enough for 
her. No more than she deserved. An honest fellow like 
Alessandro, that would make a good husband for any 
girl!” Margarita’s short-lived remorse was over. She 
was an enemy again. | 

It was anodd thing, how identical were Margarita’s 
and the Sefiora’s view and interpretation of the situa- 
tion. The Sefiora looking at it from above, and Mar- 
garita looking at it from below, each was sure, and they 
were both equally sure, that it could be nothing more 
nor Jess than a disgraceful intrigue. Mistress and maid 
were alike incapable either of conjecturing or of. be- 
lieving the truth. 

As ill luck would have it—or was it good luck ?7— 
Felipe also had witnessed the scene in the garden-walk. 
Hearing voices, he had looked out of his window, and, 
almost doubting the evidence of his senses, had seen his 
mother violently dragging Ramona by the arm—Ra- 
mona pale, but strangely placid; bis mother with rage 
and fury in her white face. The sight told its own tale 
to Felipe. Smiting his forehead with his hand, he 
groaned oul: ‘* Fool that I was, to let her be surprised ; 
she hascome on them unawares ; now she will never, 
never forgive it!” And Felipe threw himself on. his 
bed, to think what should bedone. Presently he heard 
his mother’s voice, still agitated, calling his name. He 
remained silent, sure she would soon seek him in his 
room. When she entered, and, seeing him on the bed, 
came swiftly toward him, saying, ‘‘ Felipe, dear, are 
you fll?’ he replied in a feeble voice, ‘‘ No, mother, 
only tired a little to-night ;” and as she bent over him, 
anxious, alurmed, he threw his arms around her neck 
and kissed her warmly. ‘‘ Mother mia!” he said, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ what should I do without you!” The caress, 
the loving words, acted like oil on the troubled waters. 
They restored the Sefiora as nothing else could. What 
mattered anything, so long as she had her adoring and 
adorable son! And she would not speak to him, now 
that he was so tired, of this disgraceful and vexing mat- 
ter of Alessandro. It could wait till morning. She 
would give him his supper in his room, and he would 
not miss Ramona, perhaps. ) 

“*T will send your supper here, Felipe,” she said ; 
‘‘you must not overdo; you have been walking too 
much. Lie still.” And kissing him affectionately she 
went to the diniug-room, where Margarita, vainly trying 
to look as if nothing had happened, was standing, ready 
to serve supper. When the Sejora entered, with her 
countenance composed, and in her ordinary tones said, 
‘‘ Margarita, you can take the Sefior Felipe’s supper 
into his room ; he is lying down, and will not get up; 
he is tired,” Margarita was ready to doubt if she had 
not been in a nightmare dream. Had she, or had she 
not, within the last half-hour, seen the Sefiora, shaking 
and speechless with rage, push the Sefiorita Ramona into 
her room, and lock her up there? She was so be- 
wildered that she stood still and gazed at the Sefiora with 
her mouth wide open. 

‘‘ What are you staring at, girl ?” asked the Sefiora, 
so sharply that Margarita jumped. 

‘*Oh, nothing, nothing, Sefora. And the Sejiorita, 
will she come tosupper? Shall I call her ?” she said. 

The Sefiora eyed her. Had she seen? Could she 
have seen? The Sefora Moreno was herself again. 


sould treat her with disrespect, or know that aught 
was wrong. 

‘‘The Sejfiorita is not well,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ She 
is in her room. I myself will take her some supper 
later, if she wishes it. Do not disturb her.’”’ And the 
Sefiora returned to Felipe. 

Margarita chuckled inwardly, and proceeded to clear 
the table she had spread with such malicious punctuality 
two short hours before. In those two short hours how 
much had happened ! 

“* Small appetite for supper will our Senorita have, | 
reckon,” said the bitter Margarita, ‘‘ and the Sefor Ales- 
sandro also! I’m curious to see how he will carry him- 
self.” 

But her curiosity was not gratified. Alessandro came 
not to the kitchen. ‘The last of the herdsmen had eaten 
and gone ; it was past nine o'clock, and no Alessandro. 
Slyly Margarita ran out and searched in some of the 
places where she knew he was in the habit of going ; but 
Alessandro was not to be found. Once she brushed so 
near his hiding-place that he thought he was discovered, 
‘and was on the point of speaking, but luckily held his 
peace, and she passed on. Alessandro washid behind the 
geranium clump at the chapel door; sitting on the 
ground, with his knees drawn up to his chin, watching 
Ramona’s window. Ife intended to stay there all night. 
He felt that he might be needed ; if Ramona wanted 
him, she would either open her window and ¢all, or 
would come out and go down through the garden-walk 
to the willows. In either case, he would see her from 
¢he hiding-place he had chosen. He was racked by his 
emotions; mad with joy one minute, sick at heart with 
misgiving the next. Ramonaloved him. She had told 
him so. She had said she would go away with him 
and be his wife. The words had but just passed her 
lips, at that dreadful moment when the Sefiora ap- 
pearcd in their presence. As he lived the scene over 
again, he re-experienced the joy and the terror equally. 

What was not that terrible Sefiora capable of doing ” 
Why did she look at him and at Ramona with such 
loathing scorn ? Since she knew that the Sefiorita was 
half Indian, why should she think it so dreadful a tning 
for her to marry an Indian man? It did not once 
enter into Alessandro’s mind that the Sefiora could have 
any other thought, seeing them as she did, in each 
other’s arms. And again, what had he to give to Ra- 
mona ? Could she live in a house such as he must live 
in—live as the Temecula women live? No! for her 
sake he must leave his people ; must go to some town, 
must do—he knew not what—something to earn more 
| money. Anguish seized him as he pictured to himself 
Ramona suffering deprivations. The more he thought 
of the future in this light, the more his joy faded and 
his fear grew. He had never had sufficient hope that 
she could be his to look forward thus to the practical 
details of life; he had only gone on loving, and in a 
vague way dreaming and hoping ; and now—now, ina 
moment, all had been changed ; in a moment he had 
spoken, and she had spoken, and, such words once 
spoken, there was no going back; and he had put his 
arm around her, and felt her head on his shoulder, and 
kissed her! Yes, he, Alessandro, had kissed the Sefio- 
rita Ramona, and she had been glad of it, and had 
kissed him on the lips, as no maiden kisses a man unless 
she wiil wed with him—him, Alessandro! Oh, no won- 
der the man’s brain whirled, as he sat there in the 
silent darkness, wondering, afraid, helpless ; his love 
wrenched from him, in the very instant of their first 
kiss—wrenched from him, and he himself ordered, by 
one who had the right to order him, to begone! What 
could an Indian do against a Moreno ! 

Would Felipe help him? Ay, there was Felipe! 
That Felipe was his friend Alessandro knew, with a 
knowledge as true as the wild partridge’s instinct for 
the shelter of her brood ; but could Felipe move the 
Sefiora? Oh, that terrible Sefora! What would be- 
come of them ! ! 

As in the instant of drowning men are said to review 
in a second the whole course of their lives, so in this 
supreme moment of Alessandro’s love there flashed 
through his mind vivid pictures of every word and act 
of Ramona’s since he first knew her. He recollected 
the tone in which she had said, and the surprise with 
which he heard her say it, at the time of Felipe’s fall, 
‘* You are Alessandro, are you not?” He heard again 
her soft-whispered prayers the first night Felipe slept 
on the veranda. He recalled her tender distress because 
the shearers had had no dinner ; the evident terrible- 
ness to her of a person going one whole day without 
food. ‘‘O God, will she always have food each day if 
she comes with me!” he said. And at the bare thought 
he was ready to flee away from her forever. Then he re- 
called her look and her words only a few hours ago, 
when he first told her he loved her; and his heart took 
courage. She had said, ‘‘I know you love me, Ales- 
sandro, and Iam glad of it,” and had lifted her eyes to 
his, with all the love that a woman’s eyes can carry ; 
and when-he threw his arms around her, she had of her 
own accord come closer, and laid her hand on hie shoul- 


So long as Ramona was under her roof, no matter what 
she herself might do or say to the girl, no servant | 


der and turned her face to his. Ah, what else mattered ! 


There was the whole world ; if she loved him like this, 
nothing could make them wretched ; his love would be 
enough for her, and for him hers was an empire. 

It was indeed true, though neither the Sefiora nor 
Margarita would have believed it, that this had been the 
first word of love ever spoken between Alessandro and 
Ramona, the first caress ever given, the first moment of 
unreserve. It had come about, as lovers’ first words, 
first caresses, are so apt to do, unexpectedly, with no 
more premonition at the instant than there is of the in 
stant of the opening of a flower. Alessandro had been 
speaking to Ramona of the conversation Felipe had 
held with him in regard to remaining on the place, and 
asked her if she knew of the plan. 


‘* Yes,” she said ; ‘‘ I heard the Sefora talking about - 


it with Felipe, some days ago.” 

‘* Was she against my staying ?” asked Alessandro, 
quickly. 

‘‘T think not,” said Ramona, ‘“‘ but I am not sure. It 
is not easy to be sure what the Nefiora wishes, till: after- 
ward. It was-Felipe that proposed it.” 

This somewhat enigmatical statement as to the diffi- 
culty of knowing the Sefiora’s wishes was like Greek to 
Alessandro’s mind. 

‘‘T do not understand, Sefiorita,” he said. 
you mean by ‘ afterward’ ?” 

‘‘T mean,” replied Ramona, ‘‘ that the Sefiora never 


‘What do 


says she wishes anything ; she says she leaves everything - 


to Felipe to decide, or to Father Salvierderra. But I 
think it is always decided as she wishes to have it, after 
all. The Sefora is wonderful, Alessandro; don’t you 
think so ?” 


‘‘She loves Sefior Felipe vary much,” was Alessan- 


dro’s eyasive reply. 

‘Oh, yes,” exclaimed Ramona. ‘‘ You do not begin 
to know how much. She does not love any other 
human being. He takes it all. She hasn’t any left. 
If he had died, she would have died too. That is the 
reason she likes you so much ; she thinks you saved 
Felipe’s life. 1 mean, that is one reasen,” added Ra- 
mona, smiling, and looking up confidingly at Alessan- 
dro, who smiled back, not in vanity, but honest grati- 
tude that the Sefiorita was pleased to intimate that he 
was not unworthy of the Sefiora’s regard. 

‘‘T do not think she likes me,” he said. ‘‘I cannot 
tell why ; but I do not think she likes any one in the 
world. She is not like any one I ever saw, Sefiorita.” 

“No,” replied Ramona, thoughtfully. ‘‘ She is not. 
I am, oh, so afraid of her, Alessandro! I have always 
been, ever since I was a !ittle girl. I used to think she 
hated me; but now I think she does not care one way 
or the other, if I keep out of her way.” 

While Ramona spoke these words, her eyes were fixed 
on the running water at her feet. If she had looked up, 
and seen the expression in Alessandro’s eyes as he 
listened, the thing which was drawing near would have 
drawn near faster, would have arrived at that moment ; 
but she did not look up. She went on, little dreaming 
how hard she was making it for Alessandro. 

‘‘ Many’s the time I’ve come down here, at night, to 
this brook, and ‘looked at it, and wished it was a big 
river, so I could throw myself in, and be carried away 
out to the sea, dead. But it is a fearful sin, Father 
Salvierderra says, to take one’s own life; and always 
the next morning, when the sun came out, and the birds 
sang, I’ve been glad enough I had not done it. Were 
you ever so unhappy as that, Alessandro ?” 

‘“* No, Sefiorita, never,” replied Alessandro ; ‘‘ and it 
is thought a great disgrace, among us, to kill one’s self. 
I think I could never do it. But, oh, Sefiorita, it is a 
grief to think of your being unhappy. Will you always 
be so? Must you always stay here ?” 

“Oh, but I am not always unhappy!” said Ramona, 
with her sunny little laugh. ‘* Indeed, I am generally 


very happy. Father Salvierderra says that if one does — 


no sin, one will be always happy, and that it is a sin not 
to rejoice every hour of the day in the sun and the sky 
and the work there is. to do ; and there is always plenty 
of that.” Then, her face clouding, she continued : “I 
suppose I shall always stay here. I have no other 
home; you know I was the Seijiora’s sister’s adopted 
child. She died when I was little, and the Sejiora 
kindly took me. Father Salvierderra says I must never 
forget to be grateful to her for all she has done for we, 
and I try not to.” 

Alessandro eyed her closely. The whole story, as 
Juan Can had told it to him, of the girl’s birth, was 
burning in his thoughts. How he longed to cry out, 
““O my loved one, they have made you homeless in 
your home. They despise you. The blood of my race 
is in your veins; come to me; come to me; be sur- 
rounded with love!” But he dared not. Howcould he 
dare ! | 

Some strange spell seemed to have unloosed Ra- 
mona’s tongue to-night. She had never before spoken 
to Alessandro of her own personal history or burdens ; 
but she went on: ‘‘ The worst thing is, Alessandro, 
that she will not tell me who my mother was ; and I do 
not know if she is alive or not, or anything about her. 
Once I asked the Sefiora, but she forbade me ever to 
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ask heragnin. She said she herself would tell me when 
it was proper for me to know. But she never has.” 

Tlow the secret trembled on Alessandro’s lips now. 
Ramona had never seemed so near, so intimate, so trust- 
ing. What would happen if he were to tell her the 
truth ? Would the sudden knowledge draw her closer 
to him, or repel her? 

‘* Have you never asked her again ?” he said. 

Ramona looked up astonished. ‘* No one ever dis- 
obeved the Sefiora,” she said quickly. 

would !” exclaimed Alessandro, 

“You may thiuk so,” said Ramona, ‘‘but you 
couldn't. When vou tried, you would fiad you couldn’t. 
I ask Father Salvierderra once.” 

** What did he say ?” asked Alessandro, breathless. 

“The same thing. He said I must not ask; I was 
not old enough. When the time came, I would be.told,” 
answered Ramona, sadiy. ‘* I don’t see what they can 
mean by the time’s coming. What do you suppose they 
Meant?’ 

‘*[ do not know the ways of any people but my own, 
Scfivrita,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘ Many things that 
your people do, and still more that these Americans do, 
are tome so strange, I know nothing what they mean. 
Perhaps they do not know who was your mother ?” 

**T am sure they do,” answered Ramona, in a low 
tone, as if the words were wrung from her. ‘** But let 
us talk about something else, Alessandro; not about 
sad things, about pleasent things. Let us talk about 
your staying here.” 

** Would it be truly a pleasure to the Sciiorita Ramona, 
if I stayed 7” said Alessandro. 

** You know it would,” arswered Ramona, frankly, 
yet with a tremor in her voice, which Alessandro felt. 
*Tdo not see what we could, any of us, dv without you. 
Felipe says he shall not Jet you go.” 

Alessandro’s face glowed. ‘‘1t must be as my father 
gays, Siforita,’ he said. ‘* A messenger came from him 
yesterday, and I sent him back with a letter telling him 
What the Sefior Felipe had proposed to me, and asking 
him what I should do. My father is very old, Sefiorita, 
and I do not see how he cin well spare me. I am his 
only child, and my mother dicd years ago. We live 
alone together in our house, andl when 1 am away he 
is very lovely, But he would Jike to have me earn the 
wages, 1 know, and I hope he will think it best for me 
to stay. There are many things we want to do for the 
village; most of our pe*ple are poor, and can do little 
more than get what they need to eat day by cay, and my 
father wishes to see them better off before he dies. Now 
that the Americans are coming in ali around us, he is 
afraid and anxious all the time. Ile wants to get a big 
fence baill aroun] our land, s) a3 to show where it is; 
but the people cannot take much ‘time to work on the 
fence; ihey need all their time to work for themselves 
and their families. Indians have a hard time to live 
now, Scflorita. Were you ever in, Temecula 7” 

“No,” said Ramona. ‘Is it a large town ?” 

Alessandro sighcd. ‘‘ Dear Sciiorita, it is not a town ; 
itis only a village ; not mure than twenty houses in all, 
and some of these are built only of tule. There isa 
chapel, and a grivevard. We built *an adobe wall 
around the graveyard last year. That my father said we 
would du befure we built the fence around the village.” 

** low many people are there in the yillage ?” asked 
Ramona. 

* Nearly two hundred, when they are all there; but 
many of them are away most of the time. They must 
go where they can get work; they are hired by the 
farmers, or to do work on the great ditches, or to go as 
shepherds ; aud some of them take their wives and 
children with them. I do not believe the Sefiorita has 
&(n any very poor people.” 

“Oh yes, 1 have, Alessandro, at Santa Barbara. 
There are many poor people there, and tube Sisters used 
to give them food every week.” 

** Jndiais 7° said Alessandro. 

Rimona colored. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ some of them 
were, but not 1 ke your men, Alessandro. They were 
very different ; miserable looking ; they could not read 
nor write, und they seemed to have no ambition.” 

“That is the trouble,’ suid Alessandro, ‘‘ with so 
many of them; it is with my father’s people, too. 
They say ‘What is the use?) My father gets in des- 
pair with them, because they will not-Jearn better. He | 
fives them a great deal, but they do not seem to be any 
beter off for it. There is ouly one other mania our 
village who can read and write, besides my father and 
me, Shflorita, and yet my father is all the time begging 
them tu come to his house and learn of Lim. But they 
say they have no time; and indeed there is much truth 
in that, Sefiorita. You see everybody has troubles, 
Sefiorita.” 

Ramona had been listening with sorrowful face. All 
this was new to her. Unul to-night, neither she nor 
Alessandro had spoken of private aud persobal matters, 

“Ah, but these are real troubles,” she said. ‘*I do 
not think mine are real troubles at.all. I wish J could 
do somcthing for your people, Alessandro. If the 


| than said, 


not ? I could teach them to read. The Sisters always said 
that to teach the ignorant and the poor was the noblest 
work one could do. I wish I could teach your people. 
Have you any relatives there besides your father? Is 
there any one in the village that you—love, Alessandro ?” 

Alessandro was too much absorbed in thoughts of his 
people to observe the hesitating emphasis with which 
Ramona asked this question. 

‘yes, Sefiorita, 1 love them all. They are like 
my brothers and sisters, all of my father’s people,” 
he said ; ‘‘ and | am unhappy about them all the time.” 

During the whole of this conversation Ramona had 
had an undercurrert of thought going on which was 
making ber uneasy. The more Alessandro said about 
his father and his people, the more sh@ realized that he 
was held to Temecula by bonds that would be hard to 
break ; the more she feared his father would not let him 
remain away from home for any Jengthof time. At the 
thought of his going away her very heart sickened. 
Taking a sudden step toward him, she said abruptly, 

‘* Alessandro, Iam afraid your father will not give 
his consent to your staying here.” 

‘*So am I, Sefiorita,” he replied sadly. 

‘*And you would not stay if he did not approve of it, 
of course,” she said. 

** How could I, Sefiorita ?” 

‘* No,” she said, *‘it would not be right ;” but as she 
said these words the tears filled her eyes. 

Alessandro saw them. The world changed in that 
second. ‘‘ Sefiorita! Sefiorita Ramona,” he cried, 
‘*tears have come in your cyes! O Sciiorita, then you 
will not be angry if I say that I love you !’ and Alessan- 
dro trembled with the terror and delight of having said 
the words. 

Hardly did he trust his palpitating senses to be telling 
him true the words that followed, quick, firm, though 
only in a whisper—‘‘l know that you love me, 
Alessandro, and I am glad of it!” Yes, this was what the 
Sefiorita Ramona was saying ! And when he stammered, 
‘But you, Sefiorita, you do not—you could not—” 
‘Yes, Alessandro, I do—I love you!” in the same 
clear, firm whisper ; and the next minute Alessandro’s 
arms were around Ramona, and he had kissed her, 
sobbing rather than saying, ‘*O Sefiorita, do you mean 
that you will go with me ? that you are mine? Oh, no, 
beloved Sefiorita, you cannot mean that!’ But he was 
kissing her. He knew she did mean it; and Ramona, 
whispering, ‘‘ Yes, Alessandro, I do mean it ; I will go 
with you,” clung to him with her hands, and kissed him, 
and repeated it, ‘‘1 will go with you, I love you.” And 
then, just then, came the Secfiora’s step, and her sharp 
cry of amazement, and there she stood, no more than an 
arm's length away, looking at them with her indignant, 
terrible eyes. 

What an hour this for Alessandro to be living over 
and over, as lhe crouched in the darkness, watching. 
But the bewilderment of his emotions did not dull his 
senses. As if stalking «deer in a forest, he listened for 
sounds from the house. It seemed strangely still. As 
the darkness deepened, it seemed still stranger that no 
lamps were lit. Durkness in the Sefiora’s room, in the 
Sefvrita’s ; a faint light in the dining-room, soon put 
out—evidently no supper going on there. Only from 
under Felipe’s door streamed a faint radiance; and 
creeping close to the veranda, Alessandro heard voices 
fiifully talking—the Sefiora’s and Felipe’s; no word 
from Ramona. Piteously he fixed his eyes on her win- 
dow ; it was open, but the curtains tight drawn; no stir, 
nosound. Where was she? What had been done to 
his love? Only the tireless caution and infinite patience 


window. But he would imperil nothing by acting on 
his own responsibility. Ile would wait, if it were till 
daylight, till his love made a sign. Certaialy before 
long Secor Feiipe would come to his veranda bed, and 
then he could venture to speak to him. Butit was near 
midnight when the door of Felipe’s room opened, and 
he and his mother came out, still speaking in low tones, 
Felipe ny down on his couch ; his mother, bending over, 
kissed him, bade him good-night, aud went into her own 
room. 

It had been some time now since Alessandro had left 
off sleeping on the veranda floor by Felipe’s side. 
Felipe was s0 well it was pot needful. But Felipe felt 
sure he would come to-night, and was not surprised | 
when, a few minutes after the Schora’s door closed, 
he heard.a low voice through the vines, ‘* 
Felipe ?” 

Alessandro,”’ whispered Felipe. ‘‘ Do not 
make a sound. To-morrow morning early I will see 
you, behind the little sheepfold. It is not safe to talk 
here.” 

‘* Where is the Sefivrita ?” Alessandro breathed rather 


‘‘In her room,” answered Felipe, 

** Well?’ said Alessandro. : 

‘* Yes,” said Felipe, hoping he was not lying ; and this 
was all Alessandro had to comfort himself with, through 
his long wight of watching. No, not all; one other 


of iis Indian blood kept Alessandro from going to her | 


at intervals he heard, cooing to each other ; just the two 
notes, thé call and the answer, ‘‘ Love?” ‘ Here.” 
** Love ?” ‘* Here,” and long intervals of silence bet ween. 
Plain as if written on a page was the thing they told. 

* That is what my Ramona fs like,” thought he, “‘ the 
gentle wood-dove. If she is my wife, my people will 
call her Majel, the Wood-Dove.” . 


THE EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA. 


In answer to inquiries in regard to the purpose and 
character of the exploring expedition to Babylonia, of 
which frequent mention has lately been made in public 
prints, we publish the following from the ‘‘ Andover 
Review :” 

“The first step toward the expedition was taken in 
New IIaven under the shadow of Yale College, in 
October 1883. Then and there a few gentlemen decided 
the time was ripe, and measures and men were des- 
ignated for the enterprise. This private action took a 
more public shape in Boston, May, 1884. At that time 
the Archeological Institute of America sanctioned the 
nascent undertaking in the following resolution : * The 
Archxological Institute has heard with interest of the 
expedition to tha ‘Tigris-Euphrates valley proposed by 
some of its members, and desires to express its approval 
of such expedition, and to commend it heartily to the 
sympathy and aid of persons interested.’ ‘ Shortly 
afterward,’ says Professor Lyon, ‘we were thrilled by 
the intelligence that under the representations made by 
Dr. J. P. Peters of New York, a liberal and wealthy 
lady, Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, had promised to 
pay the entire expenses of the projected expedition.’ 
Who will not feel with him that for this generous act 
Miss Wolfe deserves the heartiest gratitude of every 
student of archology ? 

‘* Next came a mecting in Iartford, Conn., on June 
13, 1884, at which the personnel of the proposed party 
was largely arranged. Our readers will be glad to learn 
that Dr. William Hayes Ward, of ‘The Independent,’ 
hus consented to be of the party. As perhaps the 
earliest American student of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and among the first sugyesters of a Euphrates expedi- 
tion in the press, he seemed predcstinated to the post. 
The other two names are signally competent ones. They 
are Mr, Joseph Thacher Clarke and Dr. J. R.S. Sterrett, 
both of whom are brilliantly associatedwith Assos, and 
the latter also with Phrygian archeology as the fellow- 
traveler of Dr. Ramsay, by the readers of this Review. 
A fourth member is still to be found. 

“The ‘Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia’ is so far or- 
ganized. Its aim is to be preparatory. Old ruins will 
be visited, and promising excavations located. Historic 
and scientific, as well as archeological results will be 
looked for. The field chosen is wisely the lower part 
of the Tigris-Euphrates basin. This has two advan- 


paratively virgin soil. Here, too, was the home of the 
elder Assyrian civililization. With other high authorities 
Professor Lyon believes that ‘some of these mounds 
contain monuments a3 important as any which have yet 
been discovered.’ 

‘It only remains to say that French and English 
Tights of exploration will be sedulously respected, that 
the Sultan’s permission to travel within his domain has 
been solicited and will doubtless be gained, and that the 
party hopes to enter cn its inspiring work during the 
autumn or winter of 1884.” : 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any eubject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stainp, wil receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Will you please give an expoxition of the ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven," and the “* Kingdom of God,” expressions so often used 
iu the Gospils and Epistles’ If the kingdom of heaven be “ with- 
in,” that is, the reign of grave in the heart of the believer, there 
are some passages quite difficult to understand, Also, do you 
consider the twu phrases, the Kingdum of Ueaven,”’ and the 
* Kingdom of God,” synouymous terms? li. L. M. 


tament to signify @ state of allegiance to God. When ap- 
plied to the individual it is a state of heart in which all the 
passions and the desires and the appetites are subordinate 
to God’s will; when applied to the community or the race 
it is that social state in which God's will is done on earth as 
in heaven. Thus, in thesermon on the Mount, Christ shows 
that the kingdom of God is something interior, developed by 
a spiritual life from within. In the parables by the sea he 
shows that it comes by a gradual development, and in spite 
of resistance and corruption to be consummated at the last 
judgment. This text —Who shall change our vile body that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body—is one of 
the texts which seem to imply that there is a connection be- 
tween our earthly and our spiritual body, and which gives 
soioe Scriptural warrant to the view presented by a corres- 
pondent of The Christian Union of July 3. 


' Please to give me your views upon my interpretation of the 
Grst chapter of John, which I interpret and read as follows, tak- 
ing for granted that ‘The Word” is synonymous in meaning 
with Spirit; “In the beginuing wasthe Spirit (Word), and the 


village were only near by I could teach them ; could I 


thing comforted him—the notes of two wood-doves, that 


the beginning .. . and the Spirit (Word) was made flesh, aud 


tages, First, ruin jostles ruin, and secondly, it is con-— 


The phrase, ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ is used in the New Tes- 4 


Spiric was with God, and the Spirit was God; the same wasin | 
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July 17,1884. _ 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION 


Awelt among us.” According to my conception-of spirit—an 
invisible being, and not made of fissh and blood —John’s lan- 
guage means the Spirit of Gud was manifested in the flesh acting 
ip communion with Christ's manhood. M. C. 

EuFavu.a, Ala. 

We think the phrase “‘ Word of God’”’ is its own best in- 
terpreter; the word is the expression of a thought or feel- 
ing which, but for that expression, would be absolutely un- 
known. God is also the absolute'y unknown except as 
either through nature, throuzh providence, or through reve- 
jation he expresses himself. God thus acting out himself, 
giving himself expression, is the word of God; and this 
word, Jobn tells us, which was in the bezinning in creation, 
uttering the purpose and willof God through nature, has be- 
come in Jesus Christ incarnate, utteriog. itself in buman life. 


Will you not engage in a crusade against the infamous prac- 
tice common here (and I presume in all cities) of certain special 
ists, claiming to be medical men, having their filthy hand-bills 
thrust under the doors «f respectable houses? These ghouls are 
not content with polluting the public press to such an extent 
that it isalmost impossible to pick up a newspaper, other than a 
religious or scientific one, without being disgusted by their ad- 
vertisements, but seek a more direct means to bring themselves 
into notice. Qur houses and daily walks seemed filled not only 
with flash newspaper specimen sheets for the corraption of 
youth, but these infamous advertisements which appear in the 
most respectable business and news journals of the day. It is 
strange that the proprietors of these papers, who are at least 
nominally Christian men, and who have plenty of this world’s 
gear, should for a few dollars place themselves on a level with 
the publishers of Obscene literature; strugzlinz, ill-supported 
editors in some Western or Southern town may plead the ez- 
cuse of poverty for accepting the money thus equivocilly ob- 
tained, but they can not. By the way, do not some of these 
advertisements come under the ban of Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
of your city? Yours respectfully, W ASHINGTONIAN, 

There are only two remedics for the calamity which our cor- 
respondent describes : one, the individual refusal to take any 
newspaper which contains the advertisement of these 
predatory creatures ; the other, a complaint, properly pre- 

sented to the authoritles, azainst those who circulate them, 
for violation of the law. We have no doubt that Mr. An- 
thony Comstock would gladly give information to our cor- 
respondent, or to any one else desiring to know what legal 
measures could be taken in any local community to prevent 
the circulation of such matter. 


Please tell me the name and place of publication of any news- 
paper published in Indian Territory by the Indians, or any other 
in the English or Indian language. I would like to get a copy of 
one, Is there any book pubiished that describes the climate and 
resources of Indian Territory? If s0,can you tell me the price 
and wl ere to obtain it? 

The ‘“‘Iapi Oabe, or The Word-Carrier,”’ is published at 
the Santee Agency, Nebraska, by the Rev. Alfred L. Riggs. 
Last year it was printed in English and Indian, the pages 
alternating. This year they have separated the languages 
and print an edition in English and an edition in Indian. 
Mr. Riggs will be happy to send a sample copy of his paper 
to any one wishing it. 

There is a piper printed at the school for Indians at Car- 
lisle, Pa. This is called ‘‘ The Moraing Star,’’ and is printed 
in English, but contains facts regirding the Indians con- 
nected with that school. There are also ‘‘ The New Era’”’ 
and ‘*Tbhe Indian Cit zen.’’ The ‘‘ New Era’ hails from 
Pawnee Agency, Indian Territory, and is an attractive 
sixteen-page monthly. The ‘‘ Indian Citizen”? comes from 
Forest Grove Indian Training School, Oregon, and is a di- 
minutive feur-page paper, published montbly at fifty cents a 
year. It makes the boast that it is entirely edited and pub- 
lished by Indians. We do not know of any work on the 
climate and resources of the Indian Territory. 


Will you kindly inform me as to the best literature bearing on 
England’ relations to Egypt, and the present condition of Ezypt 
politically. A. Z. 

Probably the best general book on Egypt is ‘‘ Ezypt as It 
Ie,” by J. C. McCoam, Henry Holt & Co., 1877. But for the 
present relations of England and Egypt you would have to 
examine the English papers and reviews, esnecially the 
‘‘Contemporary’’ and the ‘Nineteenth Century.”’ You 
will get a general, broad, bird’s-eye view in two numbers of 
The Christian Union, namely, July 20, 1882, and November 


29, 1883. 


J. E.8.—Speculations respecting a pre-existent state about 
which we know nothing, and in the nature of the case 

can know nothing, since by universal consent there is noth- 
~ {ng about it in the Bible, seem to us More curious than prof- 
jtable; or, at the best, profitable only as showing that there- 
are conceivable bypotheses which wil! help to reconcile the 
existence of sinand suffering, as we see them in this world, 
with the goodness and power of God, If, however, you are 
interested in the subject, undoubtedly the most thorough 
setting forth of this hypothesis is to be found in Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher’s ‘Conflict of Ages.” 


In your next issue of The ( hristian Union will you please ex- 
plain what constitutes the difference between preferred and not 
preferred stock, and oblige a constant reader. 

Nortu Britarx, Conn. 

Preferred stock is a stock which receives dividends before 
- dividends are paid on the common stock. If there is not 
enough to pay dividends on both, the preferred stock alone 
receives it. 

Will you kindly publish the pvpulation of the seven largest 
cities in the world, in round numbers? J.L. 

According to census of 1873: London, 3,356,073; Paris, 
1,851,792; Berlin, 959,000 ; Vienna, 700,000. Census of 1880 
Brooklyn, 566,663 ; New York, 1,206,299 ; Philadelphia, 847,- : 
170. 

The ballad of “ Judas Iscariot’’ is by Robert Buchanan, 
and can be found in an edition of his ‘‘ Selected Poems,”’ 
by Chatto & Windus, London, 1862, and perhaps in some 

American editicn. 


Gue Home. 


THE LEIGHTON ROAD. 
A MEMORY OF APPLE-BLOSSOM TIME. 


By EpitnH E. WiaGrn. 


T isa pleasant custom, that of naming roads after 
people. It invests them with a personality and an 
importance in and of themselves quite distinct from 
that which belongs to the office they hold in a commu- 
nity as mere means of transit and traffic. ‘‘ The Leigh. 
ton Road” gives us the picture of a landed proprietor 
living on his inherited estates, and having a right thus 
to live for his own purposes and pleasures, while ‘the 
road to Greenfield” brings to mind a public servant, 
existing for the public good alone and depending on 
the public will for very existence ; as when one speaks 
of ‘‘ the express man,” or any other vague and imper- 
sonal spoke in the wheel, instead of individualizing him 
s ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So.” 

Few know who the Leightons were, or where they 
lived, but the beautiful road which bears their name is 
a more enduring family monument than any marble 
shaft in the churchyard. We are glad they had so 
good a naine to transmit. 

This road must once have deen as well peopled as 
many others in the town, judging by the wayside ruins 
of old cellars, whose crumbling walls, overgrown with 
tangled raspberry bushes and mat of tenacious Aaron's 
rod, seem like nameless tombs sacred to the memory 
of dead and buried homes. One by one these long-for- 
gotten houses, like their unknown tenants, have moul- 
dered back to dust, and now the road is rarely traveled 
except by a few dwellers upon almost inaccessible 
mountain farms, and a few strangers who are lovers of 
by-ways rather than highways. 

I had fallen in love with it at first sight, but I had not 
seen its wild beauty for more than two years. I was 
overjoyed, therefore, when, soon after coming to my 
beloved hill town, Fred said he was going up the Leigh- 
ton Road after an early supper and I could go with 
him. Our errand was not a poetic one—the buying and 
bringing home of a little white Chester pig—but what 
did I care if our quest were fora baby rattlesnake, so 
long as we were to find him at the end of this loveliest 
of roads ! 

We started with the sun an hour high—the pleasant- 
est time to ride in all the long summer day—and Black 
Nell courageously climbed the hills from whose heights 
we were to see the rocky peak of Chocoma, with the 
lake at its base shining in the warm sunset light. I 
thought the wayside pictures were photographed upon 
my memory, but it seemed to me that the whole land- 
scape had been touched with an enchanter’s wand since 
last I saw it. Did the leafy boughs that meet over our 
heads ever come so caressingly near before? Did the 
tall ferns always wave their green plumes in such abun- 
dance from the mossy wayside banks, and was there 
ever such riotous luxuriance 2f green in grass and foli 
age as delights our eyes on every side? The mountain 


brooks, fed by long rains, run over the moss-covered 


stones with more than their usual gleeful haste, and in 
their grassy pools grow clusters of the longest-stemmed 
purple violets, the like of which are to be found no- 
where else in this region. 

As we go down the bill, through the thick beech woods, 
the branches hang so low that I must sit down on the 
wagon floor if I would not lose my hat. At the top we 
come toa long stretch of comparatively level land, where 
we can see, not through a glass, darkly, but with open 
face, the hills of the Lord, which he has set in this 
north country to be his witnesses forever. Little is 
there here to mark the path of travel except the ram. 
bling stone wall which bounds it, for the road is as 
grass-grown as the neighboring pasture, and the horse’s 
feet tread upon snowy beds of strawberry blooms. Ly 
and by, when the white has turned to scarlet, we shall 
have another errand over these hills. 

We are reminded by the smell of lilacs and apple- 
blossoms that these waste lands were once homesteads, 
There .s something exceedingly pathetic in these traces 
of a home-life long past. The sturdy old lilacs hang 
out their purple clusters as generously as when chil- 
dren’s fingers were ready to pull them down to earry 
to the old red schoolhouse, and somctimes a stray 
sweet-william or bit of woodbine survives near the 
sunken doorstep to tell of some beauty-loving instinct 
that struggled for life among the homelier qualities of 
those stern old days, even as the vine itself catches on 
and finds a foothold amid tbe stones and fallen bricks. 
The ancient apple-trces, gnarled and moss-grown, siill 
burst into their bloom of rose and snow as Javishly as if 
the bands that planted and tended were still to gather 
the fruit. 

As we descend the hill, where the tree shedows are 
growing longer and darker in the fading light, the gloom 
of green is relieved bere and there by a glimpse of that 
untamed orchard gypsy, the wild appie-tree ; which, de- 
fying cultivation aad the aris of the pomologist, in its 


) when removed from the oven. 


fullness of lusty life sets up iis green tent in the eden of 
the woods, and flings out its banners of pink and while 
from the green forest wall in the very faces of the right- 
ful owners of the soil. What a ciisp freshness the 
apples will have by and by—as different as possible from 
the mellow flavors of the orchard. The true taste of 
the woods is in them, the spicy tang of pine and hem- 
lock, of checkerberry and sassafrass and black birch. 
and their very Anurliness makes them sweeter. 

But while we are journeying on, absorbing the beauty 
of the way through every sense, the end of the road is 
reached, the last half-mile giving scarcely room for the 
wheels to pass between the crowding bushes. The little 
white pig is transferred to his hay-lincd basket cradle, 
and Nell's face is turned homeward. 

The hills look steeper in the gathering twilight, and 
the drooping tree-brapches seem almost to refuse us the 
right of way. The moen is full, and weird shapes of 


rock and tree stretch giant shadows across the grassy - 


road, while the lake is a sheet of silver. The cool, 
damp air is so heavy with odors of fern and brake and 
wayside mint as to be almost oppressive. The only 
sounds that break the stillness are the piping of frogs in 
the marsh, made musical by distance, and the slumber 
song of a late bird, to whose music distunce could lend 
ne charm. Uncousciously the spell of the night falls 
upon us as well, and werelapse into silence until we 
emerge into the highway, leaving beliiad us in a dream 
of mounlight and fragrance and beauty the cochanted 
realm of the Leighton Road. 


FOR INVALIDS. 


T this season of the year, when slight illnesses are 
more prevalent in the family than at any other 
scason a few recipts for the preparation of food for the 
il or convalescent will, without doubt, be welcome. 
Beef essence jellied, when the patient has tired of 
drinking heef-tea, will be found an agreeable change. 

One tablespoonful of gelatine, two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, one-fourth of a piut of becf essence: dis- 
solve the gelatine in the water by slowly heating it, and 
stirring at the same time. Warm the essence, stir it 
into the gelatine, and turn it into a cup to cool and 
harden. Serve very cold. 

Another very agreeable change of food can be made 
as follows: Four tablespoonfuls of beef juice witlout 
salt, four tablespoonfuls of rich, sweet cream, four 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and four drops of essence of 
vanilla. Put all the ingredients into a freezer, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Frecze in the same manner 
as you would any other cream. 

A pleasant, nutritious soup, to be given in cases of 
bowel an:] summer complaint, can be made as follows: 
One tablespoonful of browned flour, one teaspoonful of 
butter, half a saltspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
warm water, half a pint of boiling water, one slice of 
dry toast. Rub the ftour, butter and salt to a smooth 
paste, and blend it with the warm water. Pour it 
slowly into the boiling water, stirring «ll the while to 
prevent lumps. Cut the toast into simall squares, put 
them into a bowl, aud pour the soup over them. 

When preparing broiled birds avoid breaking the 
skin. After the bird has been carefully cleaned and 
wiped dry, ruba little warm butter over it and broil 
overa bright fire; turn frequently. Baked potatoes are 
to some invalids a very agreeable food, and, to be thor- 
oughly palatable, should be served immediately 
To prepare poached 
eggs. it isa good idea to break the eggs into a saucer and 
slip them carefully into the water while it is boiling. It 
is not pleasant to have the eggs served with ragged 
edges; one way to avoid this is to place muffin riugs in 
the boiling water and slip the eggs into the rings, this 
keeps them in good shape. 

Grucls are a favorite drink with many people, even 
when not counied among the invalids. Either of the 
following recipes will be found to make a very palat- 
able drink: Two quarts of good wheat bran, three 
quarts of cold water; put the bran into a large bowl, 
stir the water into it, and let it souk over night. Then 
rub and squeeze the bran with the hands until all the 
flour which adheres to it is washed off ; strain through 
a fine sieve, pressing and squeezing until the bran 
secms quite dry. The white starchy-looking water 
thus procured contains the cerealin and vegetabie 
casein, both of which are necessary elements of nuui- 
tion. The following is delicious: Half a pint of pearl 
barley, two quarts of boiliug water, one saltspoonful 
of salt; wash the barley thoroughly, put it into a 
double kettle or saucepan with the boiling water, and 
simmer three hours. Strain, and add tLe salt. Two 
tablespoonfuls of cream anil ove teaspoonful of sugar 
make it much more palatable. One teaspoonful of 
lemon juice may be use! instead of the cream, if de- 
sired. A drink prepared from rive is nl-o palatable, 


Four tablespoonfuls of rice, one quart of cold water, 
one quart of boiling water; wash the rice thoroughly, 
put it into a saucepan or double kettle with the cold 
water, aud place it on the back part of the stove (where 
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jt will keep hot but not boil), and let it remain one hour. 
Add the boiling water, and simmer slowly until the rice 
is nearly all dissolved. Strain, and drink either hot or 
cold. 

Constant change in the food and drinks of an invalid 
is one of the aims of a good nurse. One who has used 
the following vouches for their beneficial effects : 

Three slices of stale bread; one quart of boiling 
water. Toast the bread slowly in the oven to a very 
dark brown. Put it into a pitcher, and pour the boiling 
water over it. Cover close, and let it stand until cold. 
Strain, and serve ice-cold. 

One-fourth of a pint of green spear-mint leaves ; half 
a pint of boiling water. Bruise the mint leaves, put 
them into a bowl, and pour the boiling water over 
them. Cover close, and let it steep ten minutes. Strain, 

_and drink either hot or cold. 

An agreeable dish for an invalid’s tea can be prepared 
by toasting dry crusts of bread in a moderate oven until 
they are brown (not burnt) throughand through. When 
cold, pound them in a mortar until reduced to a coarse 
meal, then sift it through a flour sieve into a dish. 
Serve with milk or cream, and sugar, if desired. 

Be careful always to offer but small quantities of 
either food or drink atatime. Serve just as daintily 
and on as pretty dishes as are procurable, and, if possi- 
ble, accompany with flowers. No flower is too common 
to be a comfort to one confined within four walls; even 
a bunch of flowing grasses will add to the attractiveness 
of the tray or table. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.] 


Tam already indebted to The Christian Union for advertise- 
ments and suggestive replies to my inquiries. Might I trespass 
still farther? Can your helping bureau suggest anything to us 
housekeepers in Towanda as to procuring servants for general 
housework’ The Irish here are well-to-do farmers whose daugh- 
ters need not “live out’ unless they like, and they leave us ata 
moment’s notice, break contracts and engagements, or won't be 
had atall. A few of us have brought servants tip from Phila- 
deiphia and New York, paying seven or eight dollars expenses, 
and cannot keep them because of their loneliness, although it is 
a pleasant town, with churches of all denominations. Can we 
set Swedish or German servants, to come for $2 and $2.50 a 
week? Can you recommend areliable bureau, which will not 
impoverish our country purses with fees before we find any 
salisfaction? Or can you suggest anything 

Respectfully, Mrs. E. A. E. 

There are but two ways out of your troubles. One 
is to find—not an casy thing—a few skilled servants. 
By this we mean servants trained to neat and economi- 
cal methods of housework. It speaks badly for our 
housekeepers that there are so few such servants to 
be had, and it is sometimes an economy to employ them 
at the advanced wages which are their due. A dollar 
a week ineconomy of butter, sugar, coal, and an absence of 
breakage and wear and tear is often the due of the good ser- 
vant. One way is to look for better servi.e and to pay fur 
it, sure that in the end it will cost you no more. 

A second way is to take an honest, willing, neat, young 
woman, and teach her. 


May I ask a question upon the matter of etiquette? I have 
been transplanted from plain country life to the city, and find 
meself ata loss in some things which may seem very simple to 
you. Upon receiving a wedding card. must I send my own card 
or note of acceptance?’ And again, if for any reason I cannot 
£0, must [send my regrets’ aud if so, at once, or later? Please 
in your next issue (for I am one of your subscribers) tell me 
what *s customary. Yours anxiously, L. M. D. 

An invitation to a marriage in church does not require an 
an¢wer; but friends livingin other towns and cities, receiving 
it, inclose their cards and send by mail, thus acknowledging 
the courtesy, instead of by a call on the family of the bride, | 
which residents must make within ten days after the cere- 
mony. If the invitation be to a reception, after the cere- 
mony, you should attend or be represented by acard. No 
acceptance is therefore necessary, unless you know thatthe 
feast is to be a small one and your presence or absence will 
make a decided difference in the arrangements. 


If teaching children obedience be not commenced at the 
first possible moment there is no better reason why it should 
be begun at any other, except that it will be the harder 
every bour it is postponed. The spiritual loss and injary 
caused to the child by their waiting till they fancy him fit 
to reason with is immense; yet there is nothing ia which 
parents are more stupid and cowardly, if not stiff-necked, 
than this, Ido not speak of those mere animal parents, 
whose lasting influence over their progeny is not a thing to 
be greatly desired, but of those who, having a conscience, 
yet avoid this part of their duty in a mannerof which a 
good motherly cat would be ashamed.—!George Mac- 
donald. 


Your querist, *‘ A. A. D.,”’ wishes to find in Dante the 
line ** His will is my peace.”’ The quotation is inexact, but 
the reference is undoubtedly to Paradiso, iii. 85— 

* Insna volontade e nostra pace.” 
* In his will is our peace.” 

The line is spoken by Piccarda Donati, sister of Dante’s 
wife, in reply t» the poet’s wonder whether those in the 
jower circles ©. Paradise are not filled with discontented 
jongiog after a higher sphere. The whole passage, lines 
7-90 is well wortby of study. 


Will you be E'nd enongh to inform me if John Wesley was the 


author of the familiar quotation, ‘ Cleanliness is next to godlj- 


ness’? It is attributed to him in Bartlett's book of quotations 
with no hint of its not being original. The question has been 
under discussion in our Sunday school class,and some of the 
members are sure that it can be traced hack farther than Wesley, 
but cannot find positive informatign ; so J appeal to you. 
L. L. 8. 


It was quoted by Wesley ina sermon on dress, but from 
whom he took it we do not know. 


1. What treaty is known in history as ‘The Woman's 
Peace 

2. When and where was the last battle fought on the soil of 
England ? 

1. We do not know what treaty is so-called. 

2. The battle of Sedgemoor, in which Monmouth was de- 
feated'by the troops of the Stuarts, was the last contest which 
can be dignified with the name of battle, fought on the soil 
of England. This occurred in the year 1685. 


The first thing in regard to money is to prevent it from 
doing harm. The man who sets out to do good with his 
fortune is like one who would drive a team of,tigers through 
the streets of acity, or hunt the fox with cheetahs.—| George 
Macdonald. 
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THOMMY’S PRESENT TO AUNT MILLY. 
By A. B. 


HOMMY was introuble. He came in from school, 
and after kissing his mamma went to the win- 
dow and commenced drumming with his knuckles on 
the panes. Mamma at first did not pay much attention 
to the noise, for she was quite busy; but as it gren 
worse and worse she at length exclaimed, ‘*‘ Why, 
Thommy, what is the matter? Has anything gone 
wrong at school ” : 
ma’am,” said Thommy, ‘but I’m worried 
about something I want to do and can’t. You know 
Aunt Milly found my squirrel yesterday, and brought 
him back, after he had been gone two months; so I 
want to make her a present of some kind—something 
she would appreciate; and I’m puzzled to know what 
todo. It’s only four weeks now to Christmas, too.” 

‘‘ Well,” said mamma, ‘‘Aunt Milly shall have a 
present. How would it do if I bought the material 
and made a dress for her? Or you might give her a 
bright plaid shawl.” 

‘‘But that would seem more like a present from you, 
mamma. I would rather try to make something myself,” 
answered Thommy. 

Mamma thought a moment; so did Thommy. At last 
a bright thought came to him, and he exclaimed: ‘‘T 
know just what todo. If you don’t need me for any 
errand, I'll just step over there and get her started to 
talking—she’ll keep on all the afternoon if I sit and 
listen. I’m pretty sure she will say something to give 
me an idea of what she would like.” 

Mamma thought favorably of the plan, so Thommy 
caught up his hat and was off in a second. He went 
out the back gate, across a lot to a small street on one 
side of which, in a two-roomed, brown frame house, 
Aunt Milly, with her son Dave, lived. She was a mid- 
dle-aged colored woman,'n widow, who with her late 
husband had been set free from slavery many years 
before by the will of their master. If Thommy had 
not been on such an impcrtant errand he would cer- 
tainly have stopped for a game of marbles on the lot, 
“just to show the boys how his potash could knock 
things ;” or he might have taken a yeep into the stables, 
which were on either side of Aunt Milly’s ; but he went 
straight to the door, and knocked. It was opened by 
Dave, who grinned; while Aunt Milly shouted from 
the back part of the room, ‘“‘ Why, ef yer ain’t Mass’ 
Thommy ! Gilad ter see yer, honey ; walk in, sah,‘an’ Jess 
hev a look at yersmilen face. Hev aseatin de rockin’ 
cheer—en how’s yer maw ?” 

Now if Thommy went there forty times a day she 
always asked after the health of each member of the 
family inorder. This being answered to her satisfaction, 
he would inquire how she felt, to which question she 
had but one answer, ‘ Tol’a’ble, honey, jes’ on'y 
tol’a’ble, thank'y. I’se quite po’ly mose all de time.” 


} Thommy never ventured to contradict this statement, but 


it was his private opinion there was a mistake about that. 
The opening performance once over, Aunt Milly de- 
lighted to branch out on other topics—the favorite one 
being the many virtues of Sol, her late husband. 

How’s yer squirl, honey ?” 

‘‘ First rate,” said Thommy, and he hasn’t forgotten 
one trick. I’m ever s0 much obliged to you for bring- 
ing him back.” 

“ Yes, chile, I brung ’im back, for shore, dat time ;” 
and fhen Thommy knew she had started for a Jong talk. 
She began to repeat the story of Bob’s capture. Beb 
was the name of Thommy’s squirrel. 

Yer sees, I’se hed my ’spicions *bout ‘im for some 
time, en yistiddy, wen 1 were ober ter Miss ~Bosson's, a 
hangin’ up de close in de yawd, I yeerd a squak in one 
dem yawds wot jines onter her back alley. I cas’ my 
eyes uperds, en dah, shore nuff, were Bob, a settin’ on a 


fence crost dat alley, a lookin’ so hongry ; so I sez, ‘ I'll 
cotch yer, mister, befo’ yer ‘ware ob it.’ I tuk a apple 
I hed en stuck it onter deen ob de close prop, en I hilt 
it closeter his nose. He hopped onter it jes as I ’spected. 
en I tilted de prop, en down he kim a kitin’, but de 
apple rolled offen it. I poked Bob inter my pockit, fur 
sez I, ‘dat’]l seem kinder nat’rel, kase he allers roots 
inter Thommy’s pockits.’. Jes den, who shud rare his 
head ober de top o’ dat ar fence, but dat onery, no 
‘count Mike Brady. My Jaws! how he were a lookin’ 
fur de critter. I kep on wid my ’fares ; but I laffed, en 
laffed, ter myself; by’m by he ses, ‘Hev yer seed my 
squirl ” I ’tended like I didn’ year em at fust; den he 
bawled at me: ‘Say, Dinah, er yerdeefendum ” Den 
dat made me mad, cn I got my back up in a minnit, so 
I sez, ‘ Boy, ef yer ‘dressin’ er yerse’f ter me, I kin tell 
yer, I ain’t nebber seed enny yo’ contrapshuns ; yer wel- 
kim ter look fur watsomever yer loss.” So he clum inter 
Miss Bosson's yawd, tellin’ de biggest yawns ‘bout how 
long he’d been de persessor ob dat squirl ; en he puncht— 
dem hunnysuckers o’ hern tell yer ud nebber b'leve 
dey’d be wuth a fip. Bob’s got a heap o’ sense ; he kep’ 
still—ef he hedn‘t, dere’'d been one ob de wustest kine 


| o’ fusses dah in dat yawd; howsomever he kep’ still. 


Shores yer bawn, 1 kim pooty nyer bussin’ out laftin, 
wen Mike clum over inter de jinin yawd, en I spec’ he’s 
hunting yet.”” Aunt Milly leaned her fat arms on the 
top of the washboard she was using, and laughed very 
loudly. ‘‘ Pears like I sees Mike dis blessed minit, how 
quar he looked at mé@.” | 

‘‘Mammy,” said Dave, who had been listening atten. 
tively, ‘‘how yer spec Bob got so fur ferm base, en de 
fus place Wunner ef Mike stoled ‘im, er ef he run'd 
dare hissef ?” 

“Dunno nuffin ’bout dat-—-I ony soopintendid dat 
pawt ob de biziness ware de loss ware foun’.” 

Thommy now ventured to remark, ‘‘ Aunt Milly, I 
feel sorry for Mike, for maybe Bob strayed there. If I 
catch a squirrel next summer, when I go to the country, 
I'm going to give itto him. I would be afraid to take 
it, though, for fear Mike would find out where Bob 
lived. I could easily send it to him though, by some- 
body else. I'lldo that very thing if I live,” said Thom 
my, positively. 

‘‘Bress dat chile’s heart; yer duz put me so much 
in mine ob my Sol—he were so feelin’: but laws ! chile, 
I’se got no time ter wase on none ob yer ’onery Mike 
Bradys. Sol uster lecter me en say, ‘ Milly, yer mus’ 
allers ’member de Gol’en Rule—ef yer uot shore how 
ter perseed en yer ‘fares, jes’ bet yerll kim all right ef 
yer mines de teachin’ ob dat Rule.’ I tell yer, Massa 
Thommy, my Sol hadn’t edycashun, but he offen had 
kerrecter 1dees dan some ob dem wot hed, I’se yearn 
preachers, wite uns too, dat ’ud acshelly mose put us ter 
sleep in meetin’. I ’spec wot dey sed were right, but 
‘pear’d like so hiflutin’ ; den I'se yearn em say wen dey 
done dah ‘marks, ‘ Bru’ Sol, can’t yer ‘zort a little fur 
Sol wern’t no ways peart ter push hisse’f for’ed— 
he'd git up, en befo’ he'd sed much, de people ud ‘gin 
ter git mellid down ; en den sich a prain’, en mo'nin’, en 
rejicin’, yer nebber yeard. De Sperit were workin’ 
den—kase we'd all cotch de meanin’ ob de Scripter’ so 
easy like. I ’members uns’t dere were two wite gene}- 
men kim inter our ’sperience meetin’, jes’ fur ter sce 
fun. Dey hilt up silk hankerchers befo' dere faces as 
de ’sperience were norated—a shakin’ en laflin’. By’m 
by Sol riz. He knowed em bofe. One were my ole 
Massa’s son Gawge, de wile sheep ob dat flock ; en de 
one wid ‘im were a fren’ ob our fam’ly. Well, Sol riz, 
‘Fren’s,’ sez he, ‘I’s gwine ter pray, en 1 wan’s yer 


|help.’ Den he spread hisse’f I tells yer, en he tuk up 


dem genelmen’s cases, fust en last—en twern t long tell I 
knowed de Power were comin’, so I cas’ my eyes ’roun’ 
ter see ef Mass Gawge were laflin’, but bofe dere heads 
were down on de back ob de seat in front uv ‘em. 

‘‘Sol rassled on. At last he sez, ‘ Lord, help dem ter 
choose, dis night, whom dey gwine ter sarve.’ Jes’ den 
up jumps Massa Gawge, en sez, ‘Sol!’ Sol ’, eared 
like he’d been struck dum’. Den sez he, (not like I sez 
it, but praper like), ‘Bru’ Sol, I’s been fitin’ de Sperit a 
long time—de Lord hes opened my eyes at last. Yer jes’ 
sez, ‘‘ Choose.” I want ter tell yer de prayer’s answered. 
I’se dun made de chice forever ; en I ain’t gwine to lose 
no time in a helpin’ ob my fren’s.’ Den he turn’t hisse’f 
‘roun’ ter uat ar fren’ ob hissen, en he furly preached 
ter him. Ef I hadn’ yeard fur myse’f, I wouldn’ b’leved 
he knowed how ter splanify Scripter’ de way he did ; 
kase he’d been a wild un. His fren’ fust looked sceared, 
but Jissened ; by’m by de fo’ce ob de argement fotched 
him. Heriz, en sez, ‘I's knowed de right way all long, 
ef l’d on’'y walked init. I tuk de wrong co’se, ‘sted ev 
de right one ; but Gawge, I feels dat dis mought be de 
turnin’ pint, so I ’nounces de pass, en truss de Lord fur 
de future.’ He retched his han’ ter Mass’ Gawge. Jes’ 
den Sol tuk out ; en de way he got down dat ile were a 
¢aution. He tuk holt dere han’s, en dare dey stood. [ 
pnebber makes no fuss in meetin’, but wen I see’d dat — 
sight I jes’ gib a whoop, fur I know’d Mase’ Gawge 
mus’ be changed in de right way, wen he’d stan’ up in 
pur meetin’en ‘fess his sins. I b’leve he’d nebber been 
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c’nverted enny place else, kase he hed ter be ‘umbled 
right dare. He'd been rale mean ter us. Our meetin’- 
house, en de lot it stood on, were lef’ us by a dear old 
Quaker wot hed‘de fo’sight ter know dat some mean 
trash ud be tryin’ ter take it from us; so he fix'd dat 
will in sich a way dat de fust-class loryers scratched 
dere heads en sed twern’t no use ter try ter break it. 
Den some wite people got so ‘ristercratic dat dey sen’ 
‘roun’ a p'tition, sayin’ dey’d hev us ’dited fur a noos- 
ness. Mass’ Gawge got so smaht, he tuk it ’roun’ en got 
some names. Ten he wen’ ter a Jew genelman, shore 
he'd sign. De Jew read it. Sez he, ‘Dos dem people 
h’leve dat Jesus were de Messiah ’” ‘ Yes,’ sez Mass’ 
Gawge. ‘Doz dese signers, en yerself, b’leve it ? 
‘Yes,’ ag’in sez Mass’ Gawge. Den dat blessed Jew 
sez, ‘Dat ain’t my b’leif, but ef it were, dis house 
wouldn’ holt me. I'd go onter de street cawners en per- 
claim it wid shouts ev joy.’ En he turned his back on 
Mass’ Gawge en de p’tition. 

‘Mass’ Gawge were dumbfounded, en he kim home en 
sez, ‘Dat Jew got me dat time.’ De way I knowed 
bout it, I jes lissened ter de key-hole. I were ’bliged ter 
do dat ter get de news, kase T couldn’ read, en I'd year 
lots. Soon’s] got free a wite Jady tuk de trubble ter 
try ter learn me de Alfybet. I did learn mose ob ’em, 
hut dere were some got ter me, so I gibit up, kase de 
lady moved away.” 

Thommy eagerly interrupted her: 

‘‘Stop a minute, Aunt Miliy ; don’t say another word 
till I tell you something. I came over here to find out 
what I could do for you: now I know. I’m going to 
teach you to read, and T’ll begin this very night, if you 
will agree to it. What do you say about it, Aunt 


Milly ””? She did not answer, for a lump in her throat. 


scemed to trouble her. She coughed, and then wiped 
her eyes with her apron before she found voice to say, 
‘‘Bress de Lord fur de willin speret yer has, ter try ter 
teach an ole dummy like me. Yer puts me in mine ob 
Sol in yer kineness, but, Laws, honey! I’se done pass 
de learnin’ time.’” ‘‘ No, you haven’t, Aunt Milly,” 
persisted Thommy, ‘‘and Dave can begin, too.” Aunt 
Milly readily consented, and the school opened that 
night, with great enthusiasm on the part of both teacher 
and scholars. Thommy worked very hard each night. 
His task was by no means so easy as he had anticipated ; 
for while Dave proved an apt scholar, Aunt Milly was 
a very dullone. She became discouraged, esperially on 
the four small letters, b, d, p, and q, which, she insisted, 
were all alike. She said, ‘‘ Mass’ Thommy, my missis 
uster to say, when I got too high, ‘ Milly, ye’d better 
mine yer p’s and y’s’; I sees now wot dat ’spression 
means. Tey’s got odder people in trubble ’sides me, dat’s 
one cons'lation. I'll jes’ gibit upen ’pen’ on Dave,” 
Thommy wouldn't listen to such a proposition, but per- 
severed, and at Jast his efforts were rewarded with suc- 
cess; for the night after New Year's, when he was 
almost in despair, Aunt Milly astonished him by saying, 
‘“B'leve in my heart I’se foun’ a way to ’member de 
dif'rence in ’em. Dem p’s and q’s pints down ter de 
lower regens, ware dey fust ’riginated. 1 allus knowed 
I'd Jearn ter read yit.” After that Thommy had very 
little trouble, 

The following New Year's day, Aunt Milly, arrayed 
in all her splendor, with an imposing turban on her 
head and Testament in hand, presented herself before 
Thommy’s ma. For the first and only time in her life 
she forgot her usual inquiries about their health. After 
making one of her best curtesys she said, ‘‘ Madam, 


you mus’ ’scuse me ef I seems peart, but I’se kim yer. 


fur de pu’pose ob showin’ off ; enef yer got no ‘jections 
I'll jes’ git at it,” and opening her book to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew, with her forefinger pointing 
out each word, she read it through. After she finished 
she said, ‘‘ Dah, madam, how’s dat fur readin’ ?” Thom- 
my’s mamma was lavish in her praises, but Aunt Milly 
said, ‘“‘]o’no’ dat IT desarve much credit. Praise de 
Lord, it were yer blessed chile bro’t ‘bout dis yer ’prove- 
ment; en dat chile’s gwine ter kim under one dem texes 
1 jes’ read ; it sez, ‘Inezmuch ez yer duz ter de Jeas 
(dat’s me, yer know) ver duz it unter de Lord.’ Yer 
mus’ ‘scuse me, madam, fur takin’ up yer time, but ef 
yer knowed how gran’ I feels, sence I kin read an’ count, 
yer d ‘low fur me. De big words stumps me, but I calls 
dem nur es I kin, en goes on. Good-day, madam. 
Happy New Year ter de family in gener, but dear Mass’ 
Thommy in perticklar. Praise de Lord!” and with a 
low bow Aunt Milly took her departure. 

Thommy and his pupilsstifl Jive, but time has bre ught 
changes to them all; for it is old Aunt Milly now, with 
big silver spectacles, who sits on the rocking chair at the 
window. 

Dave proved to be a good scholar, and, as Aunt Milly 
says, ‘‘Is Sol ober agin.” 

To describe Thommy as he is we must quote from a 
Jate conversation of Aunt Milly’s with Dave: ‘‘I’se 
gettin’ ‘longin dis yerlife, en hed vas’ ’sperience, but I 
ain’t seed Mass’ Thom’s e’kle in good works nowhar’. 
Ef I were rich, en hed money ter leave fur a meetin’- 
house, I’d make a wil! like dat blessed Quaker, en 
leave perti¢klar awders ter hev it called ‘St. Thomas.’” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

T is surprising how much children can accomplish 

when they ‘‘ make up their minds to it.” I have 
heard from some of the grown people who went to the 
‘‘ Lawn Party” which is described in one of our letters 
to-day, that the children contrived the affair, made all 
the arrangements, and carried them out with scarcely 
any assistance from their elders, for until the party 
began no one except the children thought it would 
‘‘amount to anything.” 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

We had a little lawn party. This is the way we got it up: 
First we bad a flower store—that was when the flowers first 
came—Marle, Fanny, and I had it. Then we hada sortof a 
candy and a flower store together, but lost a good deal on the 
candy. We made eighty-four cents. Then we thought we would 
send itto you ;.then we took it back to try to make some more 
with it. Then Fanny said, *‘ Why don’t we have a little fair, or 
a lawn party, or something to make some more money?” and 
Marie and I said, “Oh, yes; let’s!"’ So Marie and Fanny got 
some scraps of silk and satin and began to makea crazy tidy. 
Then Carrie camein with us and made lots of pretty things ; and 
Libbie came in and finished the crazy tidy. Then Sadie and 
Lillie came in and made fancy things. We decided we would 
havea lawn party. Then my brothers,and Fanny's brothers, 
and Sadie’s brother, and Marie’s brothers began to help us get 
ready. They put the tents up, got moss and flowers, brought 
tables and things; and one of my brothers and Carrie took our 
horse and buggy and asked some of our friends to give us a little 
money for ice-cream. My other brother made the posters ; they 
were painted in different colors and looked very nice. Then he 
painted signs for tennis and croquet. which the boys had fixed. 
Some of the girls and one of the boys dressed up as gypsies. 

Then the party began. We had a fancy table, which I stood 
behind and Marie, and the flowers were in the summer-house 
which Libby and Fanny kept, and looked very nice with the 
vines growing over it, and the flowers and all fixed up by Car- 
rie’s father. Candy and lemonade was next, which my mother 
gave most of the lemonade and Sadie kept all alone, and made 
lotsof money. The ice-cream and the cake, which Marie’s, and 
Libbie’s, and Carrie's, and Fanny's, and Sadie’s mothers made, 
was kept by Carrie and Libbie. and the boys put a kind of awn- 
ing over that table, and all the tables were trimmed with cedar. 
When it got dark we had lots of Japanese lanterns lighted in our 
grounds, and they made it look lovely. We had a bran pud- 
ding, and a wonderful, knowing, dear old dog, who showed off 
tricks. We hada gypsy tent, and we had a lovely time. Aunt 
Patience, just guess how much money we made: $1870! Isn't 
thatalot? And we send it to‘ Charity for the homeless boys 
and girls. Your loving niece, BEATRICE, 

I wish they could have seen our lawn party. I tried to 
make the other girls tell you about it, but they didn’t want to, 
and I'm sorry I had to write such a lot, and I don’t think I've 
told you allnow. No; two gentlemen came the next day to 
our party, and were real disappointed that it was all over and 
they couldn't have any ice-cream. They might have given us 
the money though, I think, “cause it wasn't our fault they made 
a mistake inthe day. And it wasn’t Fanny's mother who made 
her cake, but her aunt, for her mother is sick. We have gota 
few faney things left. 


CHARLESTOWN, Ohio, June 28, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: — 

Would you like another niece? I think I'd like to become one. 
Papa has taken The Christian Union fora long time. I have a 
sister and two brothers younger than I. We have for pets over 
eighty chickens, two cats, andadog. Igo to school,and am 
quite busy. Truly yours, Laura ©. C. 


Some one at our table asked the other if any one pres- 
ent had ever seen a p:t crow, and several answered they 
had not only seen but had a petcrow. You could have 
sail yes,”’ too, could you not ” 


Rock vi.ve, Ind., June 12, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Iam alittle girl eleven years old, and Iam in the fifth room at 
school. My brother Charley did have a goat in the winter. but 
sold it, and I was very sorry, because l had a great mary sleigh- 
rides inthe winter. I like to go toschool very much. I have 
two sisters and one brother, I have two dolls, a dali trunk, and 
a doll bed. I often said to mamma that | would leve to see you. 
[think The Christian Union isa very nice paper, and I love to 
read in it. I see (a great many letters in The Christian Union. 
Our school is out now and I am glad, because I have a nice 
time playing. I thiuk I will begin to take music lessons after a 
while. I wantto take very bad. My sister May took lessons 
three or four terms, I think it was, and now I want to take a 
while. I havea play-house and I play init very much. I guess 
I will stop now. Good-by. Yours truly, Emma. 

Dear! dear! I hope you don’t want to do anything 
“bad.” See if you cannot make that sentence read a 
little better. I am glad you like music, and I hope 
you will be a good musician. 

New Brieuton, May 22, 1884. 
Near Aviint Patience 

I thank you very much for the lovely card you sent me. Please 
print thisin The Christian Union. I have a little sister, Stella. 
Please send me a package of seeds that you mentioned in The 
Christian Union How are all the cousins‘ 

From your loving friend, 

I am sorry you and your sister were too late for the 

seeds. 


SUsie 


Pa.. June 19, 1884. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 


IT guess you think Tam very ungrateful for not writing and 
thanking you forthe lovely Christmas card you sent me; but I 
ain‘t really. I have been visiting my Aunt Kate in Germantown. 
I like Germantown better than VPethlehem; it is a beantiful 
place. I guess you have been there. My Uncle Will (Annt 
Kate’s husband) has been to Mexico, and when he came back he 
told us how they live down there; he said they were a hundred 
years behind the times. I am very thankful we don't live there. 

I will be ten years old on the fifteenth of July. Il havea great 
deal more to tell you, but it would make my letter too long 
Grandma sends her love, and I send a kiss. 

Yours forever, JESSIE. 


You may tell us more; we like long letters if they 


really give us some information. There are very many 
interesting things in Bethlehem you might write about. 
The Moravians who live there are a very interesting 
people. Won't you describe their burying-ground to us ? 
A Happy New Year to you. 


WaLtnam, Mass, July 2, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Did you ever receive Aurelia’s letter with ten cents in it for 
Charity ’ She wrote you about two months ago, and as we saw 
no mention of the money in the papers, she was afraid you did 
no* get the letter. 

Our High School closed last Friday afternoon. This year the 
exercises were very different from what they have been in other 
years. Foranumber of years there has been great dissatisfae- 
thon on account of the graduation exercises. People have com- 
plained because of the expense, and the work of the scholarsin 
preparing for it; so this year, Tuesday, June 24, was appointed 
as visiting day forthe South Grammar School, Wednesday for 
the North Grammar, and Thursday for the High School. Before 
recess Thursday (and recess came about quarter of eleven), we 
had lessons, and anyone was at lberty to come in and ask ques- 
tions of the scholars to see what they were doing. After recess 
the members of the graduating class read essays, and there was 
singing by the school. On Friday afternoon, all the High School, 
and the scholars who were to graduate from the Grammar 
Schools, went to Musie Hall, and after singing by the school, 
Mr. Fitz and Mrs. Livermore addressed the schools. The exer- 


cises were very interesting, and I think will not soon be for-. 


gotten by the scholars. There were about seventeen graduated 
from the High School, over fifty from the North Grammar, and 
about fifty from the South Grammar. 

Our mocking bird sings very sweetly now; he has been sick, 
but I hope is now all right again. 

We are not going to have as much fruit as usual from our gar- 
den this fall; we think it must be that the frost hurt our grapes 
and our raspberries : it has been a cold spring. 

Father has been very sick this winter; he was taken sick a-hed 
the day before Thanksgiving, though he wasn’t well for a num- 
ber of weeks before that, and did not sit up till sometime in 
January. 

Mother had ahemerrhage in January, she had worked so hard 
for father, but they are both much better now, though mother ifs 
not nearly us well as we wish yet. 

One of our neighbors the other night asked me, when [I wrote 
again to you, if I would please tell you that Miss Martha B. sent 
her love to you. Miss B. said she used to live near you, and 
asked this lady to ask me to tell you. I suppose she saw my letter 
in the paper. : 

But I must close now or this letter will be too Jong; sol will 
say good-by, with love. Auice L. B. 

I am afraid Aurelia’s letter was lost. You must have 
had an anxious and busy winter. Your mother will, I 
trust, grow stronger during the summer. ‘Thank you 
for the message. I should like to see Miss LB. very 
much. Ask her, please, if it was the big barn at her 
bome that was moved by a great wind-storm once. 

Letters from Gail D., of Mount Vernon ; Bessie F., of 
Falls Village ; Ruth H., of Augusta ; have not the full 
name as required, so I shall have to hear from them 
again before they are members of our family. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 


PUZZLES. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 
T am composed of 66 letters. 
My 31,61, 42, 22, 11,3, 46, 13 said, “the hetter part of valor ts 
discretion. ”’ 
My 20, 53, 34, 4, 47, 57 was a “foolish knight.” 
My 66, 50. 35, 40, 25, 12,6 was one of the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.”’ 


My 54, 29, 21,5, 41, 37, 58, 52, 10 was one of the victims of Puck's. 


mischief. 

My 19, 6°, °7, 44, 38, 30,1 was a justice of the peace. 

My 26, 43, 18, 8,.36, 59, 48,51 was a friend of Romeo. 

My 32. 56, 45, 65, 7, is a word which plays a prominent part in 
the ‘‘most lamentable comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus 
and Thisbe.”’ 

My 39, 14, 1s a word which Touchstone declared to be ‘‘ the 
only peacemaker.” 

My 17, 2, 64, 24, are animals celebrated in the history of Shakes- 
peare. 

My 33, 19, 28 was the Christian name of Poins. 

My 9, 15, 63 is the familiar name by which he and Falstaff ad- 
dressed their royal boon companion. 

My 16, 55, 23 is an element over which Prospero exercised con- 
trol. 

My 62, is the initial letter of the name of Viola’s brother. 

My whole is a quotation from the ‘‘Tempest.” C. Wek. 


BEHEAD AND CURTAIL THE FOLLOWING WORDS. 


A part of a book and leave an anima!. 

Tofret and leave an animal. 

An admired young lady and leave a measure. 

To separate and leaye a meadow. 

A rope with a noose and leave an animal. 

A food provider and leave devoured. 

Scorched and leave a kind of vase. 

Meaning a heap of stones and leave a finid. 

A genns of plants and leage a part of a play. 

The central perpendicular is a word meaning wrestling. 
A. D. 

SQUARE WORD. 


To seek. 2. Employs. 3. Ariver. 4. A ruler. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 26. 


Selections from Carlyle.—|. “Farnestness alone makes life an 
eternity.” (Ear-nest-ne’s a-low one ma k's] eye fan aturn-itea.}] 2 
‘The true university of these davs isa collection of books.” [The 
tea-roo un-eye-verae-{ tle of the’s days Is (eyes) a collection of books.) 

Drop- Letter Puzzle.— 

* There wasa giant in time of old, 
A mighty one was he; 
He had a wife, but she was a seol4d, 
So he kept hersbutin his mammoth fold ; 
And children he had three.”’ 
“ Oh, bine eyed violet, 

Lift up thy shining face, — 

That I may not forget 

Thy modest, charming grace.”’ 
Charades.—|. Larkspur. 2. Lapwing. 


Povtical Pi.— 
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@UNDAY ELFTERNOON. 
URBS SYON INCLYTA. 


AIL. Zion, city of our Lord, sure fortress set on high, 
+ For thee with strong desire 1 burn, to thee for refuge 
cry 
_ Ob, take into tby sheltering walls 
The longing heart, the soul that calls! 


Naught for my merit’s sake I claim, death is my portion due, 
Nor may I cover up my guilt—a child of wrath I sue; 

Sin’s deadly power has marred my life, 

With sin my wasted hours are rife. 


Yet still the path of hope I tread, in faith my vows arise, 
To God I pray by night and day for his blest promises ; 
On him for grace and mercy call, 
Creator, Father, Lord of all! 


What tongue shall tell the Saviour’s love to sinful mortals 
shown, 
Whom from their vile estate He raised, redeemed, and made 
his own. 
The world through grace He freed from stain, 
Of each sick heart He heals the pain | 


And still the stream of heavenly grace, true David’s foun- 
tain, flows 
With life and healiag fraught for all, nor stint por measure 
knows ! 
So may that grace obtain for me 
The blissful courts of heaven to see! 


©, Zion, summit of my hopes, brighter tban gold art thou! 
The conquerer’s laurel, ever iresb, shines on thy sacred brow, 
Angels and powers in phalaux bright 
Forever in their Lord delight ! 


Say, O dear country of my heart, shall there thy joy be 
mine; 
Shall 1, in that my precious home, behold the Light Divine ; 
God’s full o’erflowing gift obtain— 
Or is my hope, my faith, in vain? 


Be this the gracious answer borne from Zion’s blissful shore : 
Thon son of earth, thy faith maintain, nor thy true hope 
give o'er; 
Though sin thy heavenward path would stay 
My grace will open thee the way ! 


Thrice happy state! Most biessed soul who shares that 
heavenly grace, 
With whom thou, Lord of ali the earth, dost make thy 
dwelling place! 
But sigbt of woeful guilt to see, 
The man who lives deprived of Thee! 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, who hast commanded us to pray without 
eeusing, and bast added many glorious promises for our en- 
eouragement, let thy Holy Spirit teach me how to pray; 
give me just apprehension of my want, zeal of thy glory, 
great resentment of thy rercies, love of all spiritua! em 
ployments that are pleasing unto thee; and do thou help 
mine infirmities, that the devil may not abuse my fancy 
with illasions, nor distract my mind with cares, nor alienate 
my thoughts with impertinencus; but give me a present 
mind, great devotion, a heart fixed upon thy Divine beau- 
ties, and an actual intention and persev« rance in my prayers, 
shat I may glorify thy name, do unto thee true and laudable 
service, and obtain relief for all my necessities. Hear me, 
O King of heaven, when I call upon thee; for thou hast 
promised mercy to them that pray in the name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. JEREMY TaYLor. 


DAVID’S TO JONATHAN’S 
SON.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
‘Show mercy and compassion every man to his brother.”— 
Zech. vii., 9. 
HE cruelest of all passions is ambition. There is 
no crime, no cruelty, to which this awful lust of 
power has not stooped. It is unsated by success, and 
lusatiable : ‘‘a Just that is never quenched, but grows 
more inflamed and madder by enjoyment.” What a 
horrible history would the history of ambition be. For 
a single chapter read the murderous career of Nero, be- 
gun by poisoning his half brother, Britannicus; con- 
tinued by murdering his own mother, Agrippina; his 
sister Octavia, and his wife, Poppwa; or the almost 
equally cruel career of Richard III., murderer of his 
friend Hastings, and of the two princes intrusted to his 
protecting care. It is a most subtle as well as most 
virulent poison—this ambition. It is the vice of great 
natures ; begins with the stirring of capabilities within 
the x ul which urge it on to action. The love of power 
pleads always with a premise that power shall be exer- 
cised only for good. You must be great, it says, that 
you may render great services to mankind. But to win 


this greatness you mist not be too scrupulous. You }. 


must fight fire with fire. You must fight the devil with 
his own weapons. You must not let *‘] dare not wait 
upon I would.” So conscience is at first bribed, then 
stupefied, finally smothered altogether. He that begins 
like Napoleon, with patriotic impulses, ends like Napo- 


International Sunday-Schoe!l Lesson fer July 27, 1854.—2 
Samsuel ix., 1-18. 


leon, the slave of his selfish and ignoble ambition. 8o 


the temptations of prosperity are greater than those of 
adversity ; the incitements to cruelty prompted by the 
love of power are greater than those furnished by the 
spirit of revenge. The passionof ambition is more dan- 
gerous and more remorseless than the passion of hate. 

We have seen David in adversity ; persecuted by re- 
lentless and causeless enemies ; fleeing for his life from 
a foe relentless, merciless, unscrupulous ; suffering most 
of all in seeing his friends suffer for their friendship, 
while he is powerless to help them. We have seen this 
foe twice within David's power, and twice released with- 
out a hair injured. We have seen this man of quick, 
impetuous, passionate nature restrained from the pas- 
sion of revenge by his faith in God. In to-day’s lesson 
we see him already crowned king, and in his kingship 
made victor by the same spirit of godliness over the 
subtler and more dangerous temptations to ambition. 

The hereditary law had never been established as the 
law of the kingdom. In all the past history of Israel 
the Judges had been providentially pointed out by God, 
and selected by the people either by formal vote, or 
more probably by a universal and tacit consent. Saul had 
been selected in like manner. A popular suffrage had 
ratified the choice. Nevertheless, by a law of univer- 
sal nature, the property and prerogatives of a father 
descend to hisson. Hereditary succession is not artifi- 
cial but natural. It was therefore natural that Saul’s 
grandson should inherit Saul’s throne. His descendant 
was David's natural rival. If any revolt should ever be 
raised against David’s authority it would naturally raily 
around this prince and invoke his aid and leadership. 
His very presence would give a certain facility to revo!t, 
a certain formal excuse for it. It would always be easy 
to say that he was the rightful heir to the throne and 
that David was a pretender. Inthat age, too, it must be 
remembered that attainder was the law of nations. Sons 
were punished for their fathers’ faults. The crime of a 
man was commonly expiated by the whole family for 
generations afterward, far down in English history ; 
and to so late a day that the framers of our United 
States constitution thought it necessary to guard against 
the perpetuation of such injustice iu America by pro- 
viding that attainder should be unknown. If, there- 
fore, David had sought out the descendants of Saul and 
put them to the sword he would have been doing what 
has been very commonly done in like cases in history. 
He would probably have been justified by the senti- 
ments of a majority of the nation. He would have 
taken the natural and common method of making secure 
his authority. He could have argued plausibly for it, 
that the peace of the realm required it. He would have 
done exactly what Jehu did when he ordered the 
massacre of the ‘‘seventy sons” of Ahab, and could 
have as easily found an apology and and self-justi- 
fication for his course. Orif sentiments of humanity 
or enlightened conscience forbade this then usual 
course as cruel, he could, at least, have ieft Saul’s grand- 
son in obscurity ; put him under surveillance ; or sent 
him out of the country. Within a few years past the 
Republic of France has seriously discussed the prop- 
osition to exile the Orleanic princes, not for any offense 
perpetrated, but for the crime of belonging to the 
Orleans family, and so of being at all times the possi- 
ble center and leaders of a revolt by Monarchists of 
France. 

I have dwelt upon these possibilities of David's action, 
because it is only by contrasting with the ordinary 
course of kings in like circumstances that the royal 
generosity of David's course and of his nature appears. 
He asks his courtiers to ascertain for him if any of Saul’s 
house is left. One is found, a grandson, who is living 
in retirement; his place of residence apparently un- 
known except to his own body servant. Mephiboshetb 
receives the summons to come to court, and comes in 
terror. He falls upon his face before the king and does 
him reverence. In the exaggerated phraseology of 
humility characteristic of the Orient, he deprecated any 
honor paid to such a ‘‘ dead d»g”” as himself. But the 
king called him out of his retirement, bestowed on him 
all the estate of his grandfather, and put him at his own 
table as though he were his own son. 

If history affords any finer illustration than this of the 
victory of a godly and generous spirit over the tempta- 
tion of ambition, I know not where to find it. The 
story carries its own moral and needs no interpreting. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JONATHAN’S SON.—2 SAM. 9. 1-13. 


By HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


ONATHAN, the dear friend of David, who loved 
him so much, and whom David had promised never 

to forget, had one son. He was a little boy only five 
years old when his father bade him good-by for the last 
time, and went away with Saul to the dreadful battle 
where he was killed. Perhaps his mother was dead—at 


: least the Bible does not tell us about her—but while the 


armies were fighting all along the slope of the mountain 


this little fellow was at home with his nurse, amusing 
himself in some way, and never thinking of the dread- 
ful sorrow that was coming upon him. By and by they 
began to hear the sound of battle coming nearer, and at 


and all out of breath, telling the frightened people that 
Saul and Jonathan were killed on Mount Gilboa, and 
the army of the Philistines was driving everything be- 
fore it. -All the people began to fly. Mothers took up 
their babies, and led their little ones, and this faithful 
nurse did not forget little Mephibosheth. She knew the 
Philistines would kill every one that belonged to Saul, 
and she took the little boy and fled with him. As she 
went she heard the dreadful cries of the Philistines, an‘ 
she was so frightened she caught up the child in her 
arms and ran. She was in such haste that, as she fled, 
Mephibosheth fell and hurt both his feet. Perhaps the 
nurse stumbled and fell with him, but in some way he 
was so badly hurt that he was lame all the rest of his 
life. The nurse did not stop anywhere near that part of 
the country. She carried her little boy away beyond 


Machir. This mau, must have had a heart full of pity 
for people that were in trouble, for afterwards, when 
King David was fleeing for his life, he came to meet 
him with food and clothing for himself and his people. 


everyone had forgotten him. But David did not forget 
Jonathan. When he saton his throne in his beautiful 
palace, he remembered the plans which he and Jonathan 
had made, and how lovingly they meant to live to- 
gether. Ile wondered if there might not be some one 
left to whom he might be kind for Jonathan's sake, and 
he told his people to inquire. By and by some one said, 
‘‘There is an old servant of Saul’s, named Ziba, still 
living; we might send for him, and perhaps he wil- 
know.” So they called Ziba, and brought him to: David, 
and he bowed down before the king, and told him that 
Jonathan had a son, living in the house of Machir, a 
poor lame man who never could trouble King David. 
How glad David was to hear this news. I am sure he 
did not wait a minute, but sent his swiftest messengers 
with a chariot to bring Mephibosheth to him. While 
they were gone he would be wondering if he would look 
like Jonathan, and planning what he could do for him ; 
but when Mephibosheth came he was too much afraid 
to look at David. He fell down on his face before him, 
and when the king called him by name he said, ‘‘ Be- 
hold thy servant.” David did not want Mephibosheth 
to be afraid of him. He said, ‘‘ Fear not, for I will 
surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy father's sake, 
and will restore thee all the land of Saul, and thou shalt 
eat bread at my table continually.” 

Mephibosheth could hardly believe that the king 
would do so much for a poor lame man who could not 
fight for him, or serve him in any way, but David did 
as he had said. He gave him all the land in Gibeah 
that had belonged to Saul, and he called Ziba and told 
him that now he was the servant of Mephibosheth, and 
he and his sons should take care of the land for his 
master, and bring him the gain every year. But Me- 
phibosheth himself lived in Jerusalem, and ate at the 
king’s table, and was like one of his ownsons. Can 
you think of anything that he could do for David, better 
than fighting for him, or bringing him gifts of gold and 
silver? If he loved him faithfully and tenderly, as 
Jonathan did, if every day when David looked at him 
he could say, ‘‘ Ah, heis just like his father : noble. and 
upright, and brave, and gentle, and sincere,” it must 
have made him very happy to have him at bis table, 
and by his side. Mephibosheth would hardly remem- 
ber his father, but David could tell him a great many 
stories about him, and all they did when they were 
young men together, so David kept his promise to Jona- 
than by showing love and kindness to his son. Does 
this story make you think of another King, who sent far 
off to bring us to him? Who gave us an ini eritance, 
and made us his children to sit every day at his table? 
Who has done it all just because he loves us, and has 
promised never to forsake us, and who asks of us no 
return but our faithful love? We can give him that 
even if we are lame, or blind, or ever so feeble; and 
can we eat at his table and forget to love and thank 
him ? 


WHY I BELIEVE IN GOD. 


of God were given by the Rev. Edward C. Porter, 
at his installation as pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church at Greenwich, Conn.: ‘‘I believe in God 
Almighty—a personal Being, perfectly holy, wise, and 
true—the Creator of all other beings and the source of 
all life. The ground of my belief in the Supreme being 
is, first, my own Christian experience. God has come 
into my life in such a way that to doubt his existence 
would be todoubtmy own. He first impressed me with 
his awful holiness and my own sinfulness and accounta- 
bility tohim. He commanded me to obey him and love 
bim, holding out to me the promises of his salvation, 


protection and guidance. I listened to his voice within 


last 8 man came running to Gibeah, with his clothes torn. 


the river Jordan to the house of a good man named | 


In his house Mephibosheth lived, and by and by almost. 


“\HE following reasons for believing in the existence | 
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me. I tried to conform my will to his will. Heassured 
me of his forgiveness and pardon, cleared away seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles that lay in my pathway, 
imparted to me a life that was not mine by inheritance, 
day by day fulfilled to me his promises, gave me peace 
and trust of more than human origin, and has made ex- 
istence appear most natural, most real, and most divine. 
In a word, my belief in God is inseparable from my own 
‘life. I find in myself certain effects for which I can 
find no other adequate cause tli in a perfect Being above 
all human existence and above the world about me. 
The second reason for my belief in God is the effects 
which I find in many other lives. Some one has trans- 
formed them and made them holy. Some one more 
than human impressed upon them the reallty of his ex- 
istence, comforts them in their sorrow, and energized 
them for the struggle of life. They pray to him and are 
answered ; they obey his precepts and he is faithful to 
his covenant. I can give no other reason for the lives 
of holy men through the ages than the presence of God 
with them. To my mind, the great argument for the 
existence of God is what God has done in life and char- 
acter. Indeed all philosophical arguments for the divine 
existence ultimately rest back upon such facts as these. 
Yet philosophical considerations are not to be regarded 
as of slight import. We are by nature rational beings 
as surely as we are ethical, and reason demands a solu- 
tion of existence and will never rest till its questions are 
answered. God is the only resting place for thought, 
as he is the only resting place for conscience, We have 
to think God if the mind is to be at peace with itself, 
just as we have to love God if the soul is to be at peace 
with itself. When God is not made the explanation and 
ultimate ground of existence, we simply refuse to give 
or try to give any account of the origin of things; but 
the mind cannot rest content with the cry, ‘‘ No explan- 
ation is possible.” A candid person will take always the 
best explanation he can get. 

All that I am claiming now is that God is the best ex- 
planation of existence as it lies before us and in us—i.e., 
God is a necessity of thought and of conscience. But 
the metaphysical basis for belief in God is not merely in 
thought and conviction. We find ourselves within that 
stupendous system of forces which we call the world. 
There is apparently a multiplicity of agencies in na- 
ture ; but the greatest thinkers are acreed in concluding 
that all these forces are one force, manifesting itself in 
various ways. But the assumption is sometimes made 
that this one original and everywhere present force is 
impersonal. If we once admit that the antecedent prob- 
ability is in favor of this assumption, I do not see how 
we should ever be able to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the origin of the universe. While if we rea- 
son by analogy from the only force of which we are 
directly conscious, we must conclude that this force is 
will, and intelligent will too. Otherwise it is impossible 
to give any answer to the question, ‘‘ Why this order of 
the world rather than some other?” ‘‘ Why do we find 
ourselves units in a world of this sort?” The only an- 
swer that satisfies me is, ‘‘ There is a supreme creative 
Intelligence above us who directs all things according to 
His perfect wisdom and goodness.” From a natural- 
istic point of view, I can advance toward this concln- 
sion; but so many contrary facets to theism meet me on 
every side that it fails to establish firmly the doctrine of 
the being and attributes of God. Ina word, my view 
of theism jis that it of necessity includes revelation as 
the complement of rational thought and of moral con- 
viction as to the nature and reality of the Deity. Rea- 
son and conscience prepare the human mind for a reve- 
lation from heaven ; revelation supplies the test of the 
trustworthiness of the inferences and convictions which 
the nature of our minds compels us to make and cher- 
ish. The crowning-point of revelation as well as the 
unmistakable token of the existence and excellence of 
the divine being is in the person of Jesus Christ. God 
incarnate is the only complete attestation of the validity 
of our theoretical and practical reasons for the Divine 
existence. Christ is the truth about God removed from 
the sphere of thought to the sphere of being—the truth, 
not in the cold form of abstract reasons, or in the weak 
convictions of sinful and depraved man, but the living, 
moving, energizing truth—truth speaking, revealing, 
delivering, and redeeming. Under the old covenant 
the attestations of conviction and reason as to the divine 
existence were the theophanies and the working of mir- 
acles through the prophets. The new covenant was 
ushered in by the supernatural and superhuman Son of 
God becoming man and attesting the reality of God by 
his works and words, in connection with the pre-emi- 
nent beauty and glory of his spirit and character. 


THE FIRST LORD’S SUPPER. 


MONG the most remarkable German writers, as 
A every body knows, was Richter; but as compara- 
tively few people read German, and as translations of 
his works have not been numerous, there are few who 
know how really remarkable he was, and how truly-he 
deserved the adjective which the Germans have be- 


| 


stowed upon him—the Unique. Funk & Wagnalls 
(New York) have made admirable selections from his 
works under the title of ‘‘ Wit, Wisdom, and Philosoplfy 
of Jean Paul Fred. Richter.” His description of his 
first Lord’s Supper is so beautiful and characteristic 
that we give it in full : 


*¢ The Lord’s Supper {s considered in the country, or more 
properly among good Christians, not merely as a Christian 
moral toga virilis; nct as in towns among girls, less as the 
putting on the nun’s clothing than the young lady’s; but it 
is the highest and first spiritual act, the entrance on citizen- 
ship in God’s country. It is only now thatthe former 
water-baptism becomes a real fire-baptism ; the first sacra- 
ment rises again in the second glorified and more living. 
The children of a pastor, who have been eye and ear wit- 
nesses of the preparation of others so often for this Sunday, 
approach it with the greater reverence. This reverence rose 
still higher in me on account of the postponement of the 
ceremony for a year, as my father did not consider that the 
legal age of twelve years had completely elapsed by the 
2ist of March. 

‘*Add now to these days of religious warmth, a fire- 
preacher, as was our rector, who presented to our souls the 
awful conditions peculiar to this religious act, that the unre- 
pentant who partakes of the sacrament, like a perjurer, 
eats his hell instead of heaven, and that when a Redeemer 


his presence must beturned into a pvisoning power. Warm 
tears, which be, too, shed with us, were the least which his 
heartfelt words drew forth from myself and the rest; burn- 


blameless future filled our breasts and continued their work 
there after he had ceased to speak. How often did 1 go to 
the garret before the confession Saturday, and kneel down 
to repent and atone. And how sweet it was onthe confes- 
sion day itself to ask forgiveness with stammering lips and 
overflowing heart for one’s faults trom ail the dear ones, 
parents and teachers, and thus to atoue fur them and ab- 
solve one’s self. 


beaven of peace over my soul, au unutterable never return- 
ing blessedness in feeling myself quite clean, purified and 


mild and warm soul-rest, | looked onward to the heavenly 
enthusiasm aod rapture at the altar next morning. 


past, and stands pure and white, free and fresh in the pres- 
ent, and thus steps forth courageously intothe future. 
to whom but children can this time return? In the happy 
time of chilhood this complete peace of soul is more easy to 
gain, because the circle of sacrifices which it demands is 


the complicated and widened circumstances of later years, 
eilber through deficiences or delay in complete resignation, 
aduait the heavenly rainbow of peace only incomplete, and, 
not rounded to a perfect circle, as in the time of youth. In 


but not so in age. 


have an easier and shorter way to the highest moral purity, 


be darkens into a colored stone. 


outspread wings, which were already raised and in motion. 


fire, and inward struggles were carried on against all 
thoughts which were woridly or not sufficiently holy. 


cup from my purely loved teacher, but the ceremony did 


these two wereto me; my heart and mind and soul were de- 
voted alone to heaven, to happiness, and to the reception 
of the Most Holy, which was to unite itself with my being, 
and my rapture rose to a physical lightning-feeling, of mir- 
aculous union. 

*‘T thus left the altar with a clear, blue, infinite heaven in 
my heart; this heaven revealed itself tome by an unlimited, 
stainless, tender love which I[ now felt tor all, all mankind. 


when [ luoked on the church-members with love, and took 
them ali to my innermost heart. The maiden companions 
atitbe holy altar with their bridal wreaths became not only 
dearer, but also more holy, to me as the brides of Christ, 
and i included them all in such a wide, pure love, that even 
my beloved Katharina as far as I can remember was not 
otherwise loved than the rest. 

‘* The whole earth remained for me throughout the day an 
ullimited love-repast, and the whole tissue and web of life 
appeared to me to be an Eolian or ethereal harp played by 
the breath of love. When even the misanthrope can extract 
an artificial delight from his universal dislike, of what in- 
describably sweet happiness must be a universal love for all 
hearts in the beautiful time of youth, untrammeled and un- 
tainted by circumstances, the horizon of which is still lim- 
ited, the aims short, but the ardor so much more intense. 
And shall we not allow ourselves the joy of dreaming out 
the dream of this overflowing heaven, which would receive 


and Saiat enters into the impure sinner, the caving power of 


ing repentanc; for the past and passionate vows for a 


‘*On this evening there came, too, a mild, light, clear 


freed trom sin ; in baving made with God and man a joyful 
far-reaching peace, and still, from these evening hours of 


‘**O blessed time !‘whea one has stripped off the unclean 


But 


smaller and the sacrifices themselves less important, while 


the twelfth year enthusiam can render one perfectly pure, 
The youth, too, and the maiden, with all 
their fiery impulses have less to overcome in their circle, and 


than that which the man and woman have to traverse with 
their colder and more selfish strivings, through the wilder- 
ness of troubles, cares, and toils. The true man is, at some 
period in his earliest time, a diamond of the first water, 
crystal clear, and without color, then he becomes one of 
secoud quality and glitters with many colors, until at last 


‘*On Sunday morning the boys and girls, adorned for the 
sacrificial altar, met at the parsonage tor the solemn en- 
trance into the church amid singing and bell-ringing. All 
this, together with the festive attire and the nosegays, and 
the darkened fragrant birch-trees, both at home and in the 
church, became for the young soul a powerful breeze in its 


Even during the long sermon the heart expanded with its 


‘* At length I received the bread from my father and the 


not receive apy additional value from the thought of what 


To this day I have preserved within my heart, with loving 
and youthful freshness, the remembrance of the happiness 


could grasp a large spiritual word, loving with higher 
power, and should widen the heart from life to life for the 
All. 

‘* But in inconsistent man all else remains more easily on 
the surface than the purest and the best, as in quicksilver 
all metals remain at the top—the gold alone sinks. Life, 
like the sun (according to Goethe), admits no white. After 
a few days this precious consciousness of innocence de- 
serted me, for I thought I had sinned in throwing a stone 
and wrestling with a schoolfellow, though I did neither out 
of ill-feeling, but in harmless love of play. But eternal 
thanks are due forever to the all-kind Spirit. 

‘* Every holiday is followed by working days, but we go 
into them newly-clad, and the past holiday leads us on over 
them toa fresh one. This spring festivity of the heart re 
turned Jater in the years of youth, but only as a quiet, se- 
rene Sabbatb, when for the first time the great old stoical 
spirits of Plutarch, Epictetus, and Antoninus arose and ap- 
peared before me, and freed me from all the pains of this 
earth and all anger, but from this one Sabbath | hope I have 
gathered together a whole year of Sabbaths, or am able to 
make up that which may still be wanting.”’ 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


The greatest benefit we owe to the artist, whether 
painter, poet, or novelist, is the extension of our sympa- 
thies. Appeals founded on generalizations and statistics 
require a sympathy ready made, a moral sentiment 
already in activity ; but a picture of human life such as 
a great artist can give surprises even the trivial and the 
selfish into that attention to what is apart from them- 
selves which may be called the raw material of moral 
sentiment. When Scott takes us into Luckie Muckle- 
backit’s cottage, or tells the story of ‘‘ The Two 
Drovers,’”—when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
Poor Susan’’—-when Kingsley shows us Alton Locke 
gazing yearningly over the gate which leads from the 
highway into the first wood he ever saw—when Horn- 
ung paints a group of chimney-sweepers—more is done 
toward linking the higher classes with the lower, toward 
obliterating the vulgarity of exclusiveness, than by hun- 
dreds of sermons and philosophical dissertations. Art 
is the nearest thing to life ; it is a mode of amplifying 
experience and extending our contact with our fel- 
low-men beyond the bounds of our personal lot. All 
the more sacred is the task of the artist when he under- 
takes to paint the life of the People. Falsification here 
is far more pernicious than in the more artificial aspects 
of life. It is not so very serious that we should have 
false ideas about evanescent fashions—about the man- 
ners and conversations of beaux and duchesses ; but it 
+s serious that our sympathy with the perennial joys and 
struggles, the toil. the tragedy, and the humor in the 
life of our more heavily-laden fellow-men, should be 
perverted, and turned toward a false object instead of 
the true one. This perversion is not the less fatal be- 
cause the misrepresentation which gives rise to it has 
what the artist considers a moral end. The thing for 
mankind to know is, not what are the motives and infiu- 
ences which the moralist thinks ought to act on the 
laborer or artisan, but what are the motives and influ- 
ences which do act on him. We want to be taucht to 
feel, not for the heroic artisan or the sentimental peas- 
ant, but for the peasant in all his coarse apathy, and the 
artisan in all his suspicious selfishness. We have one 
great novelist who is gifted with the utmost power of 
rendering the external traits of our town population ; 
and if he could give us their psychological character— 
their conceptions of life, and their emotions—with the 
same truth as theiridiom and manners, his books would 
be the greatest contribution Art has ever made to the 
awakening of social sympathies. 


We can imagine the man who “denies his soul im- 
mortal,” replying, ‘‘It is quite possible that you would 
be a knave, and love yourself alone, if it were not for 
your belief in immortality ; but you are not to force 
upon me what would result from your own utter want 
of moral emotion. I am just and honest, not because [ 
expect to live in auother world, but because, having felt 
the pain of injustice and dishonesty toward myself, I 
have a fellow feeling with other men, who would suffer 
the same pain if I were unjust or dishonest toward 
them. Why should I give my neighbor short weight in 
this world because there is not anuther world in which I 
should have nothing to weigh out tohim? Iam hon- 
est because I don’t like to inflict evil on others in this 
life, not because I’m afraid of evil to myself in another. 
The fact is, I do not love myself alone, whatever logical 
necessity there may be for that conclusion in your mind. 
I have a tender love for my wife, and children, and 
friends, and through that love I sympathize with like 
affections in other men. It is a pang to me to witness 
the suffering of a fellow being, and I feel his suffering 
the more acutely because he is mortal—because his life 
is so short, and I would have it, if possible, filled with 
happiness and not misery. Through my union and fel- 
lowship with the men and women I dave seen, I feel a 
like, though a fainter, sympathy with those I have not 
seen; I am able so to live in imagination with the 
generations to come that their good is not alien to me, 


}uslf, in a higber and hotter toous of a second youth, we | and is a stimulus to me to laber for ends which may not 
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benefit myself, but will benefit them. It is possible 
that you might prefer to ‘live the brute,’ to sell your 
<ountry, or to slay your father, if you were not afraid of 
some disagreeable consequences from the criminal laws 
of another world ; but even if I could conceive no mo. 
tive but my own worldly interest or the gratification of 
my animal desires, I have not observed that beastliness, 
treachery, and parricide, are the direct way to happiness 
comfort on earth.” 

To lay down, in the shape of practical moral rules, 
«ourses of conduct only to be made real by the rarest 
states of motive and disposition, tends not to elevate but 
to degrade the general standard, by turning that rare 
attainment from an object of admiration into an 1m- 
possible prescription, against which the average nature 
first rebels and then flings out ridicule. 


The tides of the divine life in man move under the 
thickest ice of theory. 


Love does not say, ‘‘] ought to love”—it loves. Pity 
does not say, is right to be pitiful pities. 
Justice does not say, ‘‘ ] am bound to be just’’—it feels 
justly. It is only where moral emotion is comparatively 
weak that the contemplation of a rule or theory habitu- 
ally mingles with its action; and in accordance with 
this, we think experience, both in literature and life, 
has shown that the minds which are predominantly 
didactic are deficient in sympathetic emotion. A man 
who is perpetually thinking in monitory apothegms, who 
has an unintermittent flux of rebuke, can have little 
energy left for simple feeling. 


The deepest curse of wrong-doing, whether of the fool- 
ish or wicked sort, is that its effects are difficult to be 
undone. I suppose there is hardly anything more to be 
shuddered at than that part of the history of disease which 
shows how, when a man injures his constitution by a 
life of vicious excess, his children and grandchildren 
inherit diseased bodies and minds, and how the effects of 
that unhappy inheritance continue to spread beyond our 
calenlation. This is only one example of the law by 
which human lives are linked together: another ex- 
ample of what we complain of when we point to our 
pauperism, to the brutal ignorance of multitudes among 
our feHow-countryvmen, to the weight of taxation laid on 
us by blamable wars, to the wasteful channels made for 
the public money, to the expense and trouble of getting 
justice, and call these the eifects of bad rule. This is 
the law that we all bear the yoke of, the lawof no man’s 
making, and which no man can undo.—|Henry Ward 


Beecher. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN CUBA. 


HEN the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Flori- 

da arrived at Key West, in December of 1875, 

he was surprised to find so large a number of the Cuban 
residents deeply interested in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Mayor of the city informed him that 
there were at Key West over 5,000 Cubans, and that 
the majority of these were very anxious for the establish- 
ment there of a Spanish Protestant Episcopal Church. 
To get a public verification of this feeling, the bishop 
called a meeting for the evening of December 20, at St. 
Paul’s Church. At the close of the addresses a resolu- 
tion was passed, and signed by nearly all present, asking 
for the establishment of such a church. The Bishop at 
once ordered 200 Prayer-books in the Spanish language 
to be sent immediately to Dr. Steele of St. Paul’s Church, 
and appointed Mr. Baez lay reader, with instructions 
to begin services as soon as the Prayer-books should be 
received. Not knowing a Spanish speaking presbyter 
who could take charge of the work at once, the bishop 
sentto New York for Mr. De Palma. Circumstances pre- 
vented Mr. De Palma from responding to this call, and 
Mr. Baez continued to hold the services at the bishop's 
request. In March of 1877, Mr. Baez was admitted to 
the diaconate, and in 1879 was ordained presbyter by the 
Bishop of Minnesota. From the beginning the work 
among the Cubans in Key West has grown steadily. 
A Cuban Catholic priest in speaking of the work said 
‘The Cubans want a priest only three times in their lives : 
the first is to baptize them when they are born, the second 
to marry them when they become of age, and the third 
is to bury them when they die.” As is natural, since 
the amnesty, there has been a constant interchange of 
visits between the Cuban residents at Key West and 
their friends at home. On returning to the Island they 
carried with them their interest in the new church 
work, and soon the desire for the establishment of a 
similar service in the Island of Cuba was manifested. 
Several times Mr. Baez has been called upon to goto 
Cuba and perform baptisms, marriages, and other mini- 
strations of his office. Since the toleration of the public 
exercises of all religions, granted by a modification of 
the constitution of the Spanish monarchy in 1879, Mr. 
Baez has embraced every opportunity, in making these 
visits, to hold public service. In September of last 
year, while performing one of his usual visits, he 


preached five times in Matanzas, and once in Havana. 
Complimentary notices of these services appeared in the 
leading daily paper at Matanzas. During this visit 
the following letter was received by Bishop Young, 
having 258 signatures : 

‘* To the Right Rev., the Bishop of Florida, Greeting: 

‘““We, the undersigned, desirous of enjoying the Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Sacraments of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America in this Island of 
Cuba, by virtue of the toleration granted by the Constitution 
of the Spanish Monarchy in 1879, beg leave to request the 
Bishop that he will be pleased to take measures to secure 
their object, promising upon our part to co-operate to the 
best of our ability, and to obey the Laws and Canons which 
the Church may impose. Werewith we send such papers as 
are connected with the object of this petition. (rod give 
you many years.”’ 7 

The Bishop then decided that it would be wise to ob- 
tain an appropriation from the Board of Managers of 
Church Missions for Mr. Baez, and appoint him mis- 


sionary-at-large for the Island of Cuba. 
missionary and his family domiciled in a house that had 


movement at Matanzas. The building had been used 


Mr. Baez and his family. At the first service held in 


crowded condition of the chancel, received confirmation. 


was requested to appear before the Governor the follow- 
ing morning. 
attention of his Excellency the article of the Constitu- 
tion granting religious toleration. 


place and the complaint was dismissed. 


a burial ground. 


that he could to further the desire of the people. 


religion. 


over the island live in open and shameless concubinage, 
surrounded by their children like married clergy. 


or obeying any laws of the Church. 


to be married at a specified time, and handed him six 
that this was for both his confession and marriage serv- 


remark that he hoped that at a convenient time he would 
come and make his confession. 
searched the marriage register and saw it was recorded 
that he and his bride having made their confession, as 
required by the Church’, were legally married at the date 
mentioned. Not only is there an indifference for the 
services of the Church, but the services are really 
ridiculed. 

The Bishop has caused to be printe : Prayer-books for 
use in the Island of Cuba in which the prayer for the 
President and Congress has been changed to a praycr 
for the King and Cortez. Funds are now needed very 
much for the support of Mr. Baez and lay-readers 
throughout the island. The needs of the Island of 
Cuba are certainly great and imperative. The follow- 
ing letter, received from the Bishop of Minnesota, fully 
confirms the observations made by Bishop Young as to 
the needs and religious conditions of the Island of Cuba. 

FERNANDINA, Fla., April 2, 1884. 

My Dear Brother : 

] thank God for the good news you bring from Cuba. 
For years that work has been in my thoughts and prayers. 
Ten years ago residents in Cuba assured me that our Church 
could do a good work there, in saving many from sin and 
unbelief. 

What I hear of your visit sounds like the stories of the 
early Church. I do hope that the Foreign Committee will 
assume the work and place it on a firm foundatio:.. 1 will 
gladly aid you and them in any way in my power. You re- 
member I ordained, at your request, Mr. Baez, at Key 
West. He was much beloved by the Rey. Mr. Gilbert, of 
sainted memory. I was much impressed with his thought- 
ful character. His examination was highly creditable, but 
that which attracted me most was his deep earnestness and 


his warm-hearted devotion to Christ and his Church. He 


The Bishop 
visted Havana on February 25, where he found the 


been prepared by the friends and supporters of the 


for years as a school and was now arranged to servea 
twofold purpose, that of a chapel and a residence for 


the new chapel a class of forty-one out of a class of 
fifty-five were confirmed, and on March 2 the remaining 
number, who had been prevented on account of the 


The work had now grown to such proportions as to at- 
tract the attention of the Romish clergy, and Mr. Baez 


He did so, and immediately called to the 


The Governor im. 
mediately saw that no violation of the Jaw had taken 


As all those who die outside of the pale of the Rom- 
ish Church are not allowed Christian burial, those who 
formed the new Protestant Episcopal Church desired 
The Bisho» brought this to the atten- 
tion of his Excellency, who said that he would do al] 


During this visit the Bishop also confirmed a large class 
in Havana, numbering fifty-five; thus making 116 con- 
firmed in the two places during the Bishop’s first visit to 
Cuba. All of the candidates were adults, seven were 
leading physicians, all, men and women alike, are peo- 
ple of commanding influence, more than one-half of the 
classes were males. This was unusual, because it is so 
unusual a thing for men in Cuba to pay any respect to 


The State Church in Cuba is in a most deplorable con- 
dition ; the Bishop states that many of the priests all 


Moncey will liberate anyone from performing any rites 
One gentleman told 
the Bishop that, wishing to avoid confession before mar- 
riage, he visited the priest aud told him that he wished 
doubloons, remarking as he handed them to the priest 


ice. The priest put the money into his pocket with the 


After the ceremony he 


| 


seemed to hunger to tell his countrymen about the Saviour, 
I was detained some time in Key West, and I well recall 
his taking me to cigar factories and private houses and ask- 
ing me again and again to say a few words to his people. 
I do not question that a great work will be done under his 
ministrations and the lay-readers and catechists who assist 
him. I expected to meet you in St. Augustine, but on ac- 
count of my sick daughter was compelled to leave before 
your arrival. 
With much love, your friend and brother, 


H. B. 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Youne, D.D. 


It is to be hoped that this work will be taken hold of 
at onee, and receive that moral and financial support 
which it so richly deserves. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN SPEZIA. 
The letters received by the members of the Foreign Sun- 
day School Association occasionally open a window into 


private life and heart experience which it is quite touch- 
ing to contemplate. Before me lies a closely-written sheet 


from Spezia, Italy, the writer of which is Ernesto Fillipini, 


now in charge of # grand missionary work, including a 
church, Sunday-school, and evangelical Institute. Of his 
conversion and history he thus writes: ‘‘I am just thirty 
years old, and came to know the gospel at eighteen, in 1872, 
You may be interested also to know that I am a Koman, be- 
longing to a noble clerical family, devoted to the pope. My 
brother is to-day stillin the Vatican and is a Guard of Honor 
to Leo XIII. To this place before I was called to the gos- 
pel I also aspired, and until the day of my profession of 
Evangelical faith 1 was livingin the vatican in the. office of 
the Bateria Apostolica, whence at all times of the year are 
issued the Papal bulls, indulgences, altar privileges, matri- 
monial dispensations, etc. I was,as you may well believe, a 
fervent Catholic clerical, but God, who ‘has appointed me 
from my mother’s womb,’’ was pleased to call me to the 
knowledge of Christ while 1 was afar off. Llentered one 
evening into a place of Evangelical worship to ridicule the 
Protestants, whilethey were singing the hymn, Redeemer 
Divine,’ and was so moved by it that from that evening 
there arose in my heart a burning desire to embrace my 
Saviour, and, in April, 1873, I was accepted at the Holy 
Supper of the Lord in the Waldensian Church at Rome. 
From that moment, in spite of the bitterness and abandon- 
ment of my relations, leaving me in great necessity, even 
the need of bread, and although I have been compelled to 
renounce al] things, and have even been driven from my own 
home, God has clearly and provideutially called me to the 
ininistry of his word. After having completed the prepara— 
tory studies and the theological course under the direction 
of the Methodist Church in 1877, I was accepted as a minis- 
ter on trial in the same church, and then, in 1880, was rec- 
ognized as a minister in full connection and consecrated in 
1881 with the laying on of hands. I have been minister at 
Vicenza, Milan, Padua, (in whose university I studied class- 
ical and philosophical literature, receiving the degrees of 
B.A. and Professor) and now am here in Spezia as minister 
of the church and director of the scholastic Institute. How 
many blessings and mercies our heavenly father has con- 
ceded tome! Ihave abandoned all things for him, but he 
has given meathousand times as much as 1 have lost. 
Blessed be his holy name. For several years ny family has 
been reconciled tome, and although my dear mother he 
still a Catholic and my brother Guard of Honor to the pope 
I am now in happy peaceful relations with them, end I pray 
always for their conversion. I married, in 1878, a Walden- 
sian lady in the Piedmont valleys, who is now my beloved 
and sweet companion, and the mother of my two children, 
one of whom is being educated at the feet of his Saviour, 


who has willed to deprive us of him by calling him to him- | 


self.”’ 

Of his work he says: ‘‘ As you know already we have here 
a very flourishing church, and a scholastic Institute which 
is the principal one in the city, and one of the most impor- 
tant in Italy : we have dav schools, night schools, and Sun- 
day-schools. In the n‘ t school we have this year 251 
scholars, chiefly adults. In the day school the boys and 
girls number 343, nearly all Roman Catholics, The day 
school, in which | am a willing instructor, conforms to the 
government regulations, and serves as a bridge for the 
Sunday-school in which almost all the children of the Insti- 
tute receive religious, evangelical instruction. Those who 
attend it are nearly all the children of Roman Catholics | 
and in this way the parents publicly bring their children to 


be evangelically educated. The ‘Amico dei Fanciulli,’ in’ 


the hands of the children, falls into the hands of their 
friends and relations, and it is impossidle to overstate the 
immense amount of good which it does. 

‘‘ At Spezia I do not know of a family which does not read 
the ‘Amico.’ AJl desire it, and there are very few houses, 
even where the Bible is not received, into which it is not 
carried by the children of our Sunday-schools. Along the. 
streets we often hear the large and small children singing 
religious hymns; the most popular being ‘Safe in the arm 
of Jesus,’ by Moody and Sankey. : 

‘* The Sunday-school is conducted under my superintend- 
ency and that of my wife, with six teachers who each have 
a ¢class.”’ 

The beautiful town of Spezia, situated on the beautiful 
gulf of the same name, is rich in evangelization privileges. 
The Free Italian Church is there represented by Mr. Jean 
Pierre Luquet ; who, in addition to his church and Sunday- 
school work, interests himself greatly for the workmen en- 
gaged upon the various railroads which center in Spezia. 
He diatributes tracts among them, having been furnished 
with @ large donation by the joint benevolence of the 


‘Foreign Sunday-schoo] Association, and the American Tract 
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Society, and his letters containing incidents and results of 
his work are full of interest. 

Still another Evangelistic enterprise is darted on in this 
favored city, under the auspices of Mr. Edward Clarke, an 
English Baptist of independent fortune, who has established 
eleven mission stations in and around the city ; each subur- 
ban town and village being thus provided with a church, a 
school, a Sunday-school, and an Italian speaking Evange- 
list. Mr. Clarke writes with great encouragement of the 
success of his work. M. E. Winstow. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—A reception tendered to William Taylor, recently ap- 
pointed Bishop for Africa, was held in the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, Monday afternoon, 
July 7th. The meeting, which was largely attended, was 
presided over by the Rev. Mark Trafton. An account of 
Bishop Taylor’s labors as a missionary in California, Canada, 
Australia and India was given by the Rev. W. McDonald, 
and then the newly appointed bishop addressed the meet- 
ing. As he arose and came to the front of the platform he 
was greeted most cordially by the audience, and what he 
said concernipg his new enterprise was listened to atten- 
tively. In substance he said that as yet there had only been 
a beginning made of the work in Africa. From twenty to 
forty years have been spent in preparing the way. Now, 
he believes, the work can go on more rapidly. Advantage 
must be taken of modern improvements. The people must 
be studied and met on their own ground. The method of 
the Saviour is as practical to-day as it was when he sent 
out seventy men, two and two. Bishop Taylor says he is 
‘going to Africa to establish self-supporting missionary 
stations. He expects people here to furnish him the means 
to get there and erect suitable buildings, and after that he 
thinks that he can get along. Hls plan is to establish 
several stations, and have them grow up at the same time, 
and to accomplish this he thinks that twenty men ought to 
go with him. 

—[Last week, on Tuesday, the corner stone of a projected 
Hebrew temple, Adath Israel, was laid in Boston at the cor- 
ner of Columbus Avenue and Northampton street. There 
was especial interest taken in the occasion from the fact 
that this, when completed, will be the first ever erected in 
Boston for this express purpose. Among other things de- 
posited within the corner stone were copies of various news- 
papers of New York and Boston, autographs of President 
Arthur and Hon. Leopold Morse, and a letter from Goy- 
ernor Robinson. The building will be of Komanesque 
architecture, and will cost upwards of £30,000, 

—Services in memory of the late Bishop Simpson were 
held in the Bromfield Street Church, Boston, July 7th. 
Eulogistic resolutions were adopted expressing the sense of 
hereavement felt at his loss, thankfulness for ‘‘ one of the 
rarest preachers of the Christian ages,’’ and the hich re- 
gard felt for him as a manand a Christian. After the reso- 
lutions were adopted, Bishops W. F. Mallalieu, William Tay- 
lor, and R. 8. Foster spoke of the life and work of the de- 
ceased bishop. 

—July Sth the funeral services of the late Rey. J. H. 
Clinck, D.D., of South Boston, were held in St. Matthew’s 
Chureh. The burial ritual was read by Bishop Paddock and 
the Rev. John Wright and the Rey. A. F. Washburn. Dr. 
Clinck has always been closely connected with St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, and was for twenty-three years rector of it. 

—The Congregational church at Pittsford, Vt., celebrated 
its centennial last week. The church has had during this 
period ten pastors, among them the father of Colonel 
Robert Ingersoll. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal Church, valued at $15,000, 

was dedicated at Suncook, N. H., July 6. 
_ —There is a deep religious interest among the young peo- 
ple of Warwick, Mass. A revival is in progress there under 
the care of Messrs. Lowell Brown, of Springfield, and Nor- 
wood, of Winchester, N. H. 

—The annual Methodist camp-meeting at Plainville, 
Conn., opens August 4, and willcontinue one week. 

—The First Baptist Church at Hartford, Conn., gave a 
reception in honor of the Rev. Dr. A. J. Sage, the late pas- 
tor, who has accepted a professorship in the Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary, near Chicago, Ill., last week. A 


purse of $150 was presented to Mrs. Sage from the ladies of 


the church. Dr. Sage preached his farewell sermon July 13, 
and will leave for the West as soon as practicable. 


—The new seashore resort forthe Baptists of Connecticut, 


at Crescent Beach, a few miles west of New London, was 
publicly dedicated on Wednesday of last week. During 
the past year they haveerected a tabernacle with a seating 
capacity of 1,000, and about 175 cottages. Daily meetings 
will be held in the tabernacle. 

—Several of the churches in the city of Springfield, Mass., 
received large additions to their membership on July 6. 
Fifteen were received and six persons baptized in the State 
Street Baptist Church, twelve united with Memorial Church 
on profession of faith, and two by letter; eight were re- 
ceived at Olivet Church, four on profession and four by 
letter ; the First Caourch received tive on profession; the 
South Church four and two by letter; the First Baptist 
Church received three on profession : Hope Church received 
eight on profession and one by letter; Grace Church re- 
ceived one on profession ; the North Church, seven by pro- 
fession and one by letter. . 

—The new Congregational chapel on Eastern Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., was dedicated July 6, and it is thought 
that in a few years it will grow into a strong self-sustaining 
church. Hope Chapel was opened in July, 1870, and has 
always been a growing, successful work. 

—Nine persons were baptized in the wishanse Baptist Church 
at Holyoke, Mass., July 6. . 


‘ton delivered two very fine addresses on Sunday. 


—A Seale is about to be erected by the U siveieatint 
church at Worcester, Mass. The land has been donated 
by one of the members of the church. The chapel will be 
known as All Souls’ Mission. 

—A new church at the Methodist Camp Ground, Asbury 
Grove, Hamilton, Mass., was dedicated July 2. The chapel 
cost over $2,000 and is slightly in debt. 

—The South Congregational Church at Hartford, Mass., 
took fire on the morning of July 7: the flames rapidly 
spread and enveloped the spire of the church. Fora time 
it was thought that the building would be destroyed, but the 
fire was finally gotten under control. The building is dam- 
aged to the extent of $10,000, partly by water. 

—Fifteen persons wero baptized in tne Baptist church at 
South Gorham, Mass., July 6. 

—Several of the local branches of the Young Peoples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of New Haven, Conn., met 
in the toward AvenueChureh, July 2. It is within the past 
eighteen months that these societies have been organized in 
this section of Connecticut ; thereare auxiliaries in the How- 
ard Avenue Church at New Haven, the East Church at Fair 
Haven, the Congregational and the Methodist Churches of 
West Haven,and the Congregational Church at Ansonia. The 
object is to bring together for earnest, practical work the 
younger members connected with the several congregations. 
Much interest was manifested in this eonvention, and a 
deeper interest aroused in the work of the Y oung Pooples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

—The first Temperance camp meeting of the season was 
held at Round Lake, N. Y., on July 4, 5, and 6, under the 
auspices of the Woman’ Christian Temperance Union of the 
State of New York, Mrs. Mary T. Burt of Brooklyn presid- 
ing. Heavy showers during the afternoons and evenings 


of the 4th and 5th greatly diminished the anticipated at- | 


tendance ; the audiences were good, nevertheless, varying 
from 200 to 500. Thespeakers were all ladies who presented 
the Various aspects of their work in a forcible, instructive, 
and convincing manner. Mrs. Emily F. McLaughlin of Bos- 
A. echil- 
dren’s meeting was held cach afternoon, and resulted 
in the formation of a Band of Hope with about sixty 
members. A Yonng Ladies’ Union was also formed by 
Miss Underhill of Westchester; County. The subject of 
Scientific Instruction concerning the effects of alcohol upou 
the human system received considerable attention, the 
opinion seeming to prevail that more effective temperance 
work could be done with the rising generation than with 
those whose prejudices were controlled by already confirmed 
habits. As a whole the meeting was an emphatic declaration 
in favor of total prohibition, and the support of whatever 
political party would be most likely to insure it. 

—The Church of the Iloly Innocents, Harlem, N. Y., has 
purchased a plot of ground at 136th Street for $18,361. 

—The Young Men's Christian Association have pur- 
chased a lot 50x99 on the north side of 125th Street, west 
of Fifth Avenue, for $21,313. The building of the Har- 
lem branch of the Association will be efcted on the 
site. 

—The corner-stone of the new Trinity Church, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be laid by Bishop Coxe, July 22. 

—Plans for a new building for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Buffalo are being decided upon. 

—The fortieth anniversary sermon of the pastorate of 
the Rev. Dr. George C. Baldwin, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church at Troy, N. Y., was preached on July 13. 
_ —The work on St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., is being rapidly pushed forward. The 
editice will cost about $40,000, 

—The Philadelphia Presbytery have appointed a com. 
mittee to consider the advisability of consolidating the 
Westminster and {Fifteenth Presbyterian Churches of that 
city. 

—The members of the Baptist Church at Haddonfield, 
N. J., have decided to remove their church to a more eligi- 
ble site. 

—The ~~ of Trinity Protestant Church of Red 
Bank, N. J., have asked their rector, the Rey. Mr. Jowitt, 
to resign ; he refuses; an appeal will now be made to the 
bishop. 

—Christ Church at Riverton, N. J., 
July 17. 

—The plan forthe new Presbyterian church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is completed. The auditorium will have semi-circu- 
lar seats, arranged on an inclined floor, with gallery on 
sides and rear. The chapel at the east end of the building 


will be consecrated 


will have a seating capacity for 300. The second floor over 


the chapel will contain rooms for socials, committee rooms, 
etc. 

—The diocesan convention at Flint, Mich., have appro- 
priated $1,000 to Ann Arbor parish. 

—A Congregational church of twenty-six members has 
been organized at Hayes, Mich. 

—The Congregationalists of Chicago are diicdiine the 
advisability of raising &3,000 for the benefit of the church at 
Englewood, III. | 

—During the past month there have been fifty-five acces- 
sions to the membership of the Baptist churches of Chicago. 

—The ‘*Church Helper,’’? summing up the work of the 
past ten years in the diocese of Michigan, reports as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We have an Episcopal fund of $29,234: a perma- 
nent fund for diocesan missions of 3600, realized from two 
legacies ; other property, real or personal, held in trust for 
objects partly parochial and partly diocesan, making a 
total held by the Board of Trustees of $38,272. Adding to 
this the fund for aged and infirm clergy reported by its 
treasurer, $2,724, we have, as the financial result of ten 
years’ work, the sum of M0,996. Also, there has been ex- 
pended in building or replacing existing structures, by 
seventeen parishes or missions, the sum of 481,550 for 


twenty churches and chapels, in three instances both church } 
and chapel being erected tor the use of a parish. Five par- * 


ishes have provided rectories during this first decennial at’a 
cost of $5,800. This number, however, includes one parish 
whose rectory has been burned and not replaced, and one 
whose rectory is not finished, but which has raised the 
most of the means forits erection since the diocese began. 


‘This gives a total local expenditure for the building of 


church and parish edifices of $90,350, not including the ex- 
penditures for enlarging and improving church buildings. 

—A new Methodist church was «dedicated at Flushing, 
Mich., on June 29. The building is of brick, and has a 
seating capacity of between three and four hundred. The — 
total cost was $8,600, and it was dedicated free of debt. 

—The last conference of the Congregational ministers of 
Chicago, I]l., was held July 7. Baptist ministers’ meeting 
closed the same day. 

—The Baptist Church at Grattan, Mich., has succeeded in 
paying off a debt of £600 for repairs. 

—The members of ths Baptist church at Birch Run, 
Mich., have, during the past year, built a parsonage, re- 
modeled the interior of their church, built horse sheds, be- 
sides increasing the pastor’s salary. 

—A new Unitarian church is in process of erection at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—Six years agothe German Fvangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation at Lansing, Mich., numbered sixteen voting mem 
bers, all of whom were laborers. The church at that time 
carried a debt of $1,000. It isnow free of debt and numbers 
thirty-six voting members. 

—The corner stone of a new Methodist Eyisecbel ehureh 
was laid at Farwell, Mich., June 2. 

—A parsonage bas beep bought for the Baptist chureb at 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Elmer D. Bostwick, a graduate of Oberlin Seminary 
dained at Hudson, Mich., July 1. 
©. N. Hunt has resigned the pastorate of the church at Cedar 
Springs, Mich. 
—Daniel Magnes, a graduate of Oberlia Seminary, has been 
called to the newly organized church at Rodney, Mieh, 
—James King was ordained pastor of the church at Sandwich, 
Mass., last week. 
N. Monroe, recently of Iolyoke, Mass 
eall a the church at Rocky Hill, Mass. 
. Ayer, of Rocky Hill. Mass., has accepted 
—David O. Mears, pastor ofthe Piedmont Church at Worcester, 
is talked of as the successor of De. Magoun as President of lowa 
College at Grinnell, lowa. 

-W. F. Cooley, of Summit. N. J., 
Church at Brooklyn, 
to Utah. 

—John A. Montgome ry. pastor of the church at Morris, Il., has 
resigned, 

—A.A Robinson has entered upon the pastorate of the church 
at Vergennes, Vt. 

—Robert MceWatty Russell has been installed pastor of the 
United Presbyterian church at Caledonia. N. Y. 

~M. C. Stebbins has received a call to the church at Cornwall, 
Vt. 

~—George H. Burrill has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at New Lebanon, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


was 


, has aceepted a 


acallto Three 


was ordained in Plymouth 
N. Y., last week. He will go as a missionary 


-—R. L. Olds has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Ludlow, Vt. 

—J. J. Reader was instalied pastor of the chureh at Marble- 
head, Mass., last week. 

—Albert G. Lawson, pastor of the Greenwood church at Preok 
lyn, N. Y., for the past seventeen years, has accepted the call ia 
the secretaryship of the American Missionary Society. Tlis de- 
parture from Brooklyn is regretted in and out of his ehureh. 

—W. W. Pattengill, pastor of the church at Marshall, Mich. , 
has resigned. 

—B. F. Hutchinson, pastor of the church at Hillsdale, 
-has resigned. 

—J. H. Groff, of Carbondale, Penn., has accepted the call to 
the church at Coldwater, Mich. 

—Horace W. Tilden, of Augusta, Me., has accepted a call to 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Mich. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—J. C. Ticknor has been ordained rector of Trinity Church at 
Colliasville, Conn. The church was dedicated July 3. 

—Ethelbert Talbot, rector of St. James's Church at Macon, 
Mo., hus received acall to St. Andrew's Church at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

—J. F. Conover, reetor of St. Luke’s Church at Racine, Wis., 
has resigned. 

—M. C. Dotten, rector of Emanuel Church at Detroit, Mich 
has resigned. 3 

—R. 8S. Kellerman, rector of the Church of the Messiah at 
Portland, Me., has resigned. 

—Henry B. Freeman was ordained deacon of Christ Chur 
Pelham, N. Y., last week. : ee 

—€, E: Woodcock has begun his duties as rector of the Ch 

S as ure 

of the Ascension at New Haven. Conn. -" 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
—J. H. Whitehead was installed pastor of the Munn Avenue 


| Church at East Orange, N. J., last week. 


—H. M. Collison, pastor of the Fullerton Avenue Chn 
Chicago, HL, has resigned. ne 

~W. B. Richard was installed pastor of the Crescent 
Church at Plainfield, N. J., last week. en 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—M. L. Restindin has entered upon his duties as past 
Universalist church at Ludlow, Vt. phones 

—J. P. Coddington, of Jersey City. N. J.. has accepted a call 
a the Grove Hall Universalist church, Boston Highlands 

ass. 

-D. Charles Preyer, of the Brunswick Theological Seminary 
was Ordained and installed pastor of East Re formed church at 
Newark, N. J., last week. 

—Jvhn R. Thompson, pastor of the Reformed church at Cats- 


Kill, N. Y,. bas resigned, and will go to Berkely, N. Y. 


—H. A. Philbrook, pastor of the Universalist ch 
land, Me., has resigned 
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TOURGUENEFF’S YOUTH. 


VALUABLE contribution to our knowledge of 
the character and private life of the great Rus- 
sian novelist isa paper entitled ‘‘ Tourguéneff’s Youth,’ 
by P. Annenkoff, which appeared in the ‘‘ Viestnik 
Evropii” for February last. Several pages are devoted 
to an analysis of the elements of Tourguéneff’s cosmo- 
politan popularity, and a description of the emotion 
caused ty his death in different classes of society. Then 
follows a graphic account of his somewhat disordered 
-and eccentric youth, beginning with the date of his re- 
turn to Russia after his German education was com- 
pleted. Strange rumors were afloat concerning him in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Some one who had met 
him in Berlin related that he had found young Tourgué- 
neff playing with pasteboard soldiers in company with 
the family servant to whose care he had been committed 
during his travels. When he returned to Russia, there 
was apparently very little of the Russian left in him. 
He had become a complete S(xdent-bursch, full of con- 
tempt for the surrounding world, haughty of speech, 
and inclined to a romantic exaggeration of the value of 
his personal experiences. So marked an individuality 
naturally aroused antagonism, and the first impression 
which the budding genius made upon the literary men 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg was not a favorable one. 
He was possessed, first of all, of excessive self-confi- 
dence. He also gave speech to every idea that passed 
through his head, no matter how fanciful or absurd, 
and this characteristic obscured for the time the more 
solid intellectual qualities which later lent so greata 
charm to his intercourse with those about him. He 
was, iu fact, troubled with too much of the imaginative 
faculty, and at that time he had not Jearned to keep it 
under control. 

“In the course of conversation,” says the writer, ‘‘a 
proposition or example no sooner arose than one might 
see Tourguéneff exercising over it the rights of a master, 
taking possession of it, placing himself in the center of 
the recital and attaching all its threads to himself. The 
greater number of his listeners, and they were always 
many, forgot the subject with which the conversation 
had begun, and abandoned themselves. to the pleasure of 
hearkening to a magical tale.” These workings of a 
poetic imagination led many people to imagine that 
Tourguéneff was lacking in sincerity, even in truthful- 
ness. They were unjust to him. His aim was simply 
to produce a literary effect and win a reputation for 
originality. To his mind, at that time, the most igno- 
minious condition into which a human being could fall 
was to be like others of his kind. He was frequently 
astonished at his own words when they were repeated 
to him, and attributed them tocalumny. For instance, 
he set down as a slander the remark he is said to have 
made concerning the effect produced upon him by 
masterpieces of art—namely, that they caused an itch- 
ing under his knees, and turned the calves of his legs 
totriangles. This eccentric remark, like many others, 
was widely circulated, and for a long time the name of 
Tourguéneff was identified in the popular mind of 
Russia with similar jests. 

Tourguéneft’s literary productions at that time did 
not, however, show the slightest trace of falsity. On 
the contrary, they were remarkable for conscientious- 
ness and sincerity of feeling, besides that truth of 
thought and sentiment which the young writer had 
learned from Pouschkin. Tourguéneff began his literary 
career early. While still a student he wrote a drama— 
“Stenio.” Between 1841 and 1846 he contributed to the 
‘‘ Sovremennik " a number of poetical productions over 
the signature T. L.——the initials of the families of 
his father and mother (Tourguéneff—Loutovinoff). 
After that he passed over to the new ‘‘ Sovremennik ” 
of Panaeff and Nekrassoff, and continued to print his 
verses in it from 1847 down to 1850. All these produc- 
tions showed signs of undoubted talent. The first works 
to attract public attention were ‘‘ Parasha,” a tale in 
verse (1843), and ‘‘ Discourse,” also in verse (1845), The 
critic Belinski pointed out their many beauties to the 
Russian public. Two years later ‘‘ Khor and Kalin- 
itch "—the first chapter of the ‘‘ Notes of a Hunter ”— 
appeared in the ‘*‘ Sovremennik,”’ and showed the young 
writer in a new and favorable light. At the beginning 
of the 40's, Tourguéneff found himself at odds with his 
mother, a rich and capricious landed proprietress of the 
Orloff province, who withdrew her support and left him 
to take care of himself. Until her death, in 1850, he 
suffered much from want, although seldom ac- 
knowledging the embarrassments of his position even 
to his most intimate friends. Judging from the 
words of the writer, Annenkoff, one would fancy him 
to have been a terrible poseur at this time. In 1845 he 
was introduced to the family of the singer Viardot. 
This friendship was destined to exert a great influence 
over his future. Annenkoff charges him with a fond- 
ness for rude jests and practical jokes. He relates that 
Tourguéneff, returning one day from a shooting expedi- 
tion, boasted of the large number of birds he had killed, 
and to confirm his words asked al] his hearers to dine 


with him on the following day. They accepted both 
the tale of his marvelous exploits and the invitation. 
At the appointed hour, they mounted to the fourth 
story of the house in which Tourguéneff lived, and 
waited for some time before the door of the apartment 
occupied by him, until a man-servant came out and in- 
formed them that his master was not at home, and that 
he had made no provision for their entertainment. 
Tourguéneff laughed long and loudly when he heard 
of the perplexity and chagrin of his duped guests, bul 
made no excuses to any one. It seemed to him the 
most amusing thing in the world thus to trifle with his 
friends. On the other hand, he particularly disliked 
persons who resisted the spell of his discourse and put 
little faith in the air of native conviction with which he 
related his illusion and remarkable experiences. He 
called them ‘‘leathern portmanteaus stuffed with hay.” 
He felt a strong dislike for the literary circles then 
existing in Russia on account of what he considere1 
their narrowness and intolerance. He claimed the right 
to assert his individuality in literature and in life, and 
the literary fossils of Russia, like the same class of 
people everywhere, were naturally irritated by his in- 
dependence. 

At this time Tourguéneff appeared in his true colors 
only in the country—that is, on his family estate. Here 
his turbulent soul became calm. There was no one at 
hand for whom he could act out scenes or characters, 
or place himself in the dramatic and sensational light 
that pleased his whimsical soul. He had an inborn re- 
pulsion from violence, and had received from nature a 
hatred of human oppression. The benevolent spirit 
within him, which the conditions of Russian life pre- 
vented from finding an outlet in public remons‘rance 
against tyranny and official abuse, corcentrated itself 
on the welfare of the individuals who formed the popu- 
lation of his mother's estate, which was valued at about 
five thousand serfs. Varvara Petrovna Tourguéneff, 
by nature an uncommon woman, was well-educa- 
ted after the fashi.n of her time. She usually 
spoke French, and kept her diary in that lan- 
guage. The education which she gaveto both her 
sons showed that she understood the value of education, 
but understood it in a very original way. She could 
not understand why an acquaintance with the various 
literatures of Europe and intercourse with the leading 
minds of different countries should produce a radical 
change in the ideas of a Russian nobleman, and make him 
abandon the principles handed down to him by his 
ancestors. She was much astonished at the chaos pro- 
duced by a untversity education in the character of one 
of her sons, who had learned to regard as a matter of 
honor and duty the negation of those fundamental 
»rinciples which seemed to her unshakable. Varvara 
Petrovna possessed inherent love of power, violence of 
temper, and remarkable promptitude of decision, all of 
which qualities were developed by contradiction. She 
could not forgive her children for not making use of the 
education they had received to win brilliant positiona 
in society, official distinctions and worldly advantages of 
various kinds. As young Tourguéneff refused to alter 
either his conduct or his tone of thought to please his 
mother, there was perpetyal discord between them. 
Her administration of the family estate was another 
source of disagreement. According to Annenkoff; she 
was a perfect type of the female tyrant. She did not 
hesitate to pronounce the death-sentence of an unhappy 
little dog belonging to her servant Garassim, although 
she knew that by so doing she deeply wounded the 
heart of its master. On the other hand, when Tour. 
guéneff appeared upon the estate, his presence always 
established tranquiflity. He made life easier to all. 
His moral influence over the most unruly of his de- 
pendents was very great. 

One of the most interesting points in Annenkoff's 
article is the extract from a letter dated October 1883, 
written by V. N. Zhitoff, a lady who was brought up in 
the Tourguéneff family. ‘* As well as I remember my- 
self,” says this correspondent, ‘‘do I remember my own 
as well as the general adoration of him in the house of 
his mother. He was not often with us, but when he 
was expected, all rejoiced and made glad. ‘Our angel 
is coming! Now all will be well! was heard on all 
sides. The power of his mildness and goodness was 


lly great. I have read what Ralston says of 
itaten This is not what I would have said. I was 
present at all the scenes of this drama. I was the onl 
person admitted to ti.e little chamber of Garassim. 
caressed, I fed Mumu, whenever I was able to escape 
the vigilant eyes of the French or English woman placed 
over me, and often, very often as a child, I was carried 
about in Garassim’s powerful arms. For eighteen years 
I have been giving lessons, teaching Russian literature to 
my pupils. I can read the most dramatic passages with 
dry eyes; but the last pages of ‘Mumn’ I have never 
been able to read aloud to the end. The tears always 
choked me.” | 

Tourguéneff did not long remain merely the favorite 
of the serfs and dependents on his estate’ He soon be- 
came the favorite of the entire reading world of Russia, 
and septa 9 of Russian women. This period of 
of e opened shortly after the death of his mother and 

famous arrest in 1852. . —[The Critic. 


AND @Qutuors. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 
‘J. 8. of Dale,” who is now known to be Mr. Stim- 


son, a recent Harvard graduate and a promising young © 


lawyer in Boston, has given the world his second novel 


in the ‘‘Crime of Henry Vane.” (New York: Charles 


Scribner & Sons). It is an attempt to portray what is 
known as the frivolous girl from the serious side, and 
there is no doubt that it is a very serious novel, ending 
as it doesin the suicide of the hero. Thestory has very 
strong and very weak points. It discloses a remarkably 
fine artistic instinct and faculty ; the style is brilliant, 
and the dialogue entertaining—perhaps a little unnat- 
urally bright. The conception of the story and its 
general development are in admirable literary form. It 
is one of those stories which seem to present no clear 
conception of purpose, and, probably, by intention ; if 
Mr. Stimson has a definite idea in this novel it i- to 
present the absolute futility of things as they appear to 
some persons and iff some lives, It is not a healthful 
phase of life; we do not care to sec it often depicted in 
literature ; it is pathological, and belongs to the morbid 
and the diseased side of things and not toa normal and 
healthful experience. As a patnological study the book 
is a decided success, but we hope when Mr. Stimson 
writes again he will take another theme and look at iife 
from another standpoint. He has genuine power ; his 
work bears evidence of thoroughness and sincerity, and 
he possesses a dramatic instinct anda faculty of nar- 
ration which may produce very fine results if rightly 
directed. Let him leave the novel of pathology to the 
French romancers, and give us some wholesome aspect 
of American life. 

The ‘‘Usurper; an Episode in Japanese History,” 
from the French of Judith Gautier (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers), is a romance in the strictest sense of the word. 
Against the backgroun) of life and manners in Jipan in 
the year 1615 it represents ina brilliant and stiiking way, 
and in such a style as one would expect in the daughter 
of that master of brilliant literary effect, Gau‘icr, the 
life and customs of the Japanese people, a life semi- 
harbaric, full of energy, audacity and brilliancy. The 
Actares which are drawn are full of the atmosphere of 
feudalism ; the story is brilliant, effective, remote from 
the life of to-day, full of stroag effect and striking 
situations, 

‘Probably no American has a more devoted constitu. 
ency of readers than Mr. Edward Everett Hale, and to 
all these his latest story, ‘‘The Fortunes of Rachel ” 
(N. Y.: Funk & Wagnalls), will bring genuine pleasure. 
Mr. Hale is emphatically a natural writer; he loves to 
interpret common life, to picture common things, and 
to deal with average persons. Le does this with such 
insight, with such a noble conception of life and of his 
‘work, that he discovers that profound interest which 
belongs to the humblest as truly as to the most brilliant 
forms of life. In this story he describes the career of 
an English girl, a waif from a shipwreck, from the 
day when she lands in Boston without friends, to the 
hour when she is recognized as a ruling po-ver in Wash- 
ington society. The transitions and vicissitudes are 
many, but not more than are crowded into the lives of 
hosts of American girls. Success is won by Icgitimate 
means, and as the result of true living. The intluence 
and atmosphere of the story are thoroughly wholesome 
and <¢levating. 

‘* Vice Versa” was one of those unexpected successes 


which occasionally occur in literature. The new novel 


the same author, ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe” (N. Y.: D. 
Appleton & Co.), is a much more elaborate and serious 


attempt at romance wiiting. It lacks altogether the ex- 


“‘pavagance and humorof Vice-Versa,” and possesses 
none of the peculiar interest which gave that book its 


popularity, but it shows genuine power and indicates | 


a growth which promises something more substantial for 
the future. The plot turns on the publication of astory 
as his own by a young min to whom it has been left in 
charge by a friend going to the far East. The decep- 
tion in which he falls and the entanglements which fol- 
low from it are well told ; the book is wea in parts, and 
a third longer than it ought to be, but the interest is well 
sustained, 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has already won an enviable 
recognition of her delightfully meditative style and her 
close and accurate studies of New England life. In her 
latest story, ‘‘ A Country Doctor” (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), she is at her best. The element of plot 
is almost totally absent, and there fs a lack of that dra- 
matic power which is essential to a great novel ; but, on 
the other hand; as a study of the manners, habits, and 
ideals of a rural New England community, Miss Jew- 
ett's book is asuccess. It is a study rather than a story ; 
its movement is slow and broad rather than deep and 
far-reaching. The rural New England life and the 
New England life of the old seaport towns are portrayed 
with a careful artistic accuracy which makes us recog- 


| 


nize their reality. The thread om which these studies 
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of character and neighborhood are hung is very slight. 
A young girl, orphaned, becomes the ward of a country 
physiclan ; decides to study medicine ; devotes herself 
to this profession under the tutorship of her guardian ; 
meets the various prejudices which such an effort on 
the part of a woman Calls out in a conservative commu- 
nity ; goes through her regular course in the medical 
school ; is finally submitted to the test of love, and, in- 
stead of yielding to it, as most young persons in ro- 
mances of this kind have done heretofore, sets it aside, 
and dedicates herself to her profession. It will be seen 
that Miss Jewett finds a very different answer to her 
problem from that which Miss Phelps worked out with 
the same factors. And we are rather grateful that the 
young girl does not marry ; the ideal completeness of 
the story would have been marred if she had. 

The stories of Uacle Remus have found a host of 
readers who have not been slow to appreciate the humor, 
know.edge of character, and general acuteness which 
have characterized them, and, what is more satis- 
factory perhaps to the writer, they have found also 
recognition among students of Folk Lore as a valuable 
contribution to their delightful science. But Mr. Harris 
was made for stronger flights of the imagination than 
those contained in the delightful imaginary excursions 
of Uncle Remus, and in his new book, ‘‘Mingo and 
Other Sketches” (Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.), he gives 
evidence of that genuine dramatic power and that first- 
hand knowledge of life which go to the making of 
strong novelists. We have read this book with genuine 
satisfaction, because it belongs to the class of books the 
very existence of which is a most healthful sign in the 
present literary situation in this country. Mr. Harris, 
like the author of ‘‘In The Tennesee Mountains,” and 
like Mr. Cable, has found a rich field of his own, and 
has shown himself amply competent to develop it. 


The men and women who appear in these sketches | 


are a new variety of humanity in literature; they are 
alert, alive, and full of human interest. From their 
remote homes in the Mountains of Georgia they come 
to us with a certain freshness and individuality which 
are like the mountain air they breathe. Mr. Harris 
bas laid us all under obligations by his careful 
study und his admirable presentation of these fresh as- 
pects of American life. To him as to the writer who 
calls himself ‘‘ Mr. Craddock,” is due that generous 
recognition which belongs to all those who make new 
discoveries in the great wonderland of human experi- 
ence and character. 

In ‘‘Tinkling Cymbals” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co.) Mr. Elgar Fawcett presents another of those social 
studies which he has made in some sense his own. He 
has chosen a very interesting motive; the passage of a 
very attractive young girl from the first superficial ideas 
of life, which she expects to tind realized in the fashion- 
able society of Newport, to those larger and truer con- 
ceptions of life which come from vital contact with ex- 
perience, and from real insight into its significance. The 
story is extremely interesting and, upon the whole, 
admirably told. Such knowledge as that which the 
heroine acquires is gained only through pain, and her 
lot is no exception to the universal law. Mr. Fawcett 
has some glaring faults; his style is often slovenly ; he 
uses words in a way which indicates extreme careless- 
ness ; his work is sometimes coarse of texture, as in the 
case of the religious people who are presented in this 
story. Their prototypes certainly exist, but Mr. Faw- 
celt’s portraiture is too near broad travesty to be effective 
or even artistic. The atmosphere, the aims, the mean- 
ness, the struggles, the general unsatisfiedness of fash- 
ionable life are admirably sketched, and we are disposed 
to think that Mr Fawcett has done nothing better. 

‘The San Rosario Ranch,” by Maud Howe (Roberts 
Brothers), is located in Southein California, the beauti- 
ful scenery of which makes a very picturesque back- 
ground for a very unnatural story. The description of 
the scenery is marred now and then by such sentences 
as, *‘ the Jandscape was a nerfect symphony in brown.” 
The heroine, Mil.icent Almsford, revels one by the bad 
taste shown in dressing for an evening tea, in a plain 
family in a California ranch, in a dress suitable for a 
ball-room, adorning herself with ‘‘ manifold strings of 
secd pearls, wound about her white throat and wrists. 
The same young lady goes to the dining-room with a 
peculiarly graceful motion, like the undulation of a 
swift but quick stream.” ‘There was a certain want of 
_ delicacy in her reply to her hostess when she received 
an invitation to remain at family prayers; ‘‘I see that 
you already know that I aman unorthodox person, Mrs. 
Deering. I would prefer not remaining, if you would 
allow me, being an Agnostic I should hardly be in sym- 
phathy with your service.” Mrs. Deering and her 
daughter Barbara are the redeeming personages of the 
story ; they are strong, well-balanced characters, ladies 
in the highest sense of the term ; one feels glad to have 
met them, and recognizes them as types of the true 
American woman. In the course of the book we are 


introduced to a character known as Joho Graham, and 
we never cease to regret the introduction; of all con- 
ceited men who have made their bow to the public 


through the pages of the recent novels, none have sur- 
passed the conceit of John Graham. How Millicent 
Almsford could ever dave learned to love a man of that 
type, love him enough to die of a broken heart because 
she thought he had rejected that love, is a mystery. The 
book contains one murder, with atrial cf the murderer— 
happily one is spared his execution—the rescue from 
drowning of John Graham by Millicent Almsford at the 
risk of her own life, hair-breadth escapes from the bites 
of rattlesnakes, and two or three other incidents that 
prevent one from going to sleep while reading. 

Novelists are beginning to see the possibilities of spir- 
itualism as furnishing new material for romance writ- 
ing. The most serious effort in this direction was made 
by Mr. Howells in ‘‘ An Undiscovered Country.” Mr. 
Edward Bellamy has already given us one novel con- 
ception in ‘‘ Doctor Heidenhoff’s Process,” and he has 
now given us another in ‘‘ Miss Luddington’s Sister; a 
Romance of Immortality.” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co.) We will not spoil the story by giving the plot, the 
novelty of which is its characteristic feature. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Bellamy has actually conceived 
a totally new idea for a story ; totally new, at least, so 
far as our knowledge goes. He has used his material 
effectively, although not with the highest skill; his 
scheme required for its highest success a very rare lit- 
erary faculty. Mr. Bellamy has written an entertaining 
story ; Hawthorne would have written a great one. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have published a collection of 
charming stories, mostly from the older Eastern literature, 
under the title of Stray Leaves from Strange Literatures, by 
Lafcadio Hearn.——A Double Life, by Herbert E. Chase, 


(Néw York: 8S. W. Green’s Son), is described as a hypnotic | 


romance. An attempt to introduce inte novel writing the 
science of mesmerism.——Charles Scribner’s Sons send us in 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Foreign Theological Library,’’ the third volume 
of Weiss’s Life of Christ, and the New Doctrine of Divine 
Love, by Ernest Sartorius; A Short Histury of Christian 
Missions, by Dr. George Smith, and the Life of St. Puwl, by 
the Rev. James Stalker, are added to the Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students.——Roberts Brothers 
have published three lectures on History and the Study of 
History, by William P. Atkinson, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology.——The Life of John Kalb, by Fried- 
rich Kapp (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) is a book which 
will fili a gap in the historical literature of the American 
Revolution.——Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have added to 
their valuable list of school publications Professor T. W. 
Bancroft’s Method of English Composition, which is described 
as an attempt to methodize instruction tn English composi- 
tion, and to be used in connection with the present text- 
books. Thomas” Nelson’s Sons (New York) have repub- 
lished the Rev. F. B. Whitmore’s Jnfidel Objections to the 
Scriptures Considered and Hefuted.——The bound volume of 
Tittell’s Living Age (Boston: Littell & Co.) presents the 
usual variety of the best current literature.——We have re- 


ceived a bound volume of the Outlook, a paper published at 


Alfred Center, N. Y., and having as its aim Sabbath Re- 
form.—— The Diet Question, by Susannah Dodds (New York : 
Fowler & Wells Co.) is a suggestive little pamphlet «hich 
Will be read with interest by housekeepers.——Funk & Wag- 
nalls (New York) have added to their Standard Library a 
story of an unconventional kind by J. C. Goldsmith, en- 
titled Himself Again. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Country Doctor’’ has already gone into 
a second edition. 


—Lady Florence Dixie is to edit the Society colamn of |’ 


Vanity Fair.’ 
—A. C. Armstrong & Son announce a new three volume 


edition of Josephus. 
—Professor Palmer’s translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ will 


not be published until Sep tember. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. will publish during the Fall a transla- 
tion of Heine’s *‘ Lyrical Interlude.”’ 

—The British Museum has recently come in possession of 
the Bible which once belonged to Milton. 

—Roberts Brothers will soon publish a new novel under 
the attractive title of ‘‘ Almost a Duchess.’’ 

—Scotland is to have a new periodical of a light character, 
devoted to fiction, poetry, and miscellaneous papers. 

—Mr- Robert Lewis Stevenson has given up novel writing 
for the present, aud gone into dramatic composition. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) are bringing out a new edi- 
tion, in paper, of their ‘‘ Round Robin ”’ series of novels. 

—The ex-Empress Eugenie will publish her memoirs dur- 
ing the Fall. The book will be issued in English and French. 

—‘* Among the Chosen”’ is the title of the new story 
which Henry Holt & Co. are about to add to their American 
Novel series. 

—The ‘‘ Athen#um’”’ reports that Mr. Charles G. Leland 
will shortly return to England, and make his residence per- 
manently there. 

—William H. Hayne, a son of the well-knewn Southern 
poet, Paul Hayne, contributes tothe August ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’’ 
@ poem on ‘‘ The Grasshopper.”’ 

—The July number of the ‘‘ Magazine of American His- 
tory’’ contains an extremely interesting illustrated article 
on the Schuyler House at Albany. 

—The Riverside Press in Cambridge (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) are doing an admirable thing in giving their employees 
a half holiday every Saturday until September. 

—Miss Mary L. Booth, the editor of Harper’s ‘‘ Bazar,” is 
engaged in the translation of M. Laboulaye’s later fairy tales, 


which will be published by Harper & Brothers im the early 


fall, in the shape of a companion volume to Laboulaye’s 
Fairy Tales of all Nations.’’ 

—Dr. Dorner is preparing for publication his lectures on 
‘* Christian Ethics,’’ which have been for a long time one 
of the special features of the University of Berlin. 

—Mr. Wilkie Collins’s story, ** | Say No,’’ which has been 
for severa] months one of the leading attractions of Harper’s 
“‘ Weekly,’’ has just been issued in book-form by Harper & 
Brothers. 

—The death of Professor Drysen, of the Berlin University, 
took place onthe 18thof June. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year, a man of large scholarship, and of a notable gift 
of speech. 

—The author of ‘‘ Called Back,’’ the novel of the season 
in England, and which has been republished in this country 
by Henry Holt & Co., is Mr. F. J. Fargus, an auctioneer in 
Bristol, England. 

—Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘‘Guenn” and 
‘“*One Summer,” has written for Nicholas”’ a short 
story of child-life in Germany, which will appear in the 
August number of the magazine. 

—‘* Dissolving Vi.ws,’’ by Mrs. Andrew Lang, which 
Harper Brothers have recently republished in two forms, is 
@ Very clever and pleasant story of English social! life, and 
a@ very agreeable book for summer reading. 

—The scene of ‘“‘A New England Winter,’ the two-part 
story, by Heury James, which will be begun in the August 
‘‘Century,’’ is laid in Boston, the heroine being a Brooklyn 
girl, and the hero a Boston artist just returned from Europe. ~ 

—There is to be another book about General Gordon. This 
time it is totake the form of selections from his papers 
and correspondence, to be edited by Mr. W. H. Mallock, and 
to give some account of the General’s theological and moral 
opinions. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (N. Y.) have issued a new 
edition of the poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti on heavy 
paper, well printed, with a red line border. The ‘“ Red 
Line”’ edition of the poets issued by this house is extremely 

attractive. 

—There seems to be some activity in the London market 
for occult knowledge. Colonel Olcott is superintending the 
passage through the press of a volume of his collected 
lectures and addresses upon ‘‘ Theosophy, Religion, and 
Occult Science.”’ 

—Mesers. 8ypher & Co., whorecently opened a very hand- 
some store on the Northwest Corner of Union Square, New 
York, will add old books to their antiquities. The new de- 
partment to be under thecare of Mr. J. O. Wright, formerly 
with John Wiley’s Sons. , 

—The “ Tribune and Farmer ’’ has taken a decided step 
forward. It has removed its publication office to number 
20 Rose Street, this city, enlarged its regular issue to eight 
pages, printed on heavy cream tinted paper, restricted its 
advertising to two columns per page, and introduced seve- 
ral other new features. The managers declare their inten- 
tion to make it a foremost weekly agricuitural journal. 

—Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of the Boston Board of Trade, 
whose knowledge and skill in the discussion of financial and 
commertcia] affairs are well known, bas published a very inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ Boston Trade and Commerce for the Last 
Forty Years, 1844-1884,’’ which presents clearly and cogent- 
ly the vicissitudes through which the commerce of Boston 
has passed, traces the lines of its development, and indi- 
| cates the directions in which growth may be anticipated. 
| —Mr. Robert Browning, having read Mr. Stockton’s story 

of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,”’ thus solved, as we are told by 
“The Book Buyer,’’ the long vexed question: ‘‘ Dear ——: 
According to your desire I read the story in question last 
evening, and bave no hesitation in supposing that such a 
princess, under such circumstances, would direct her lover 
to the tiger’s door; mind I emphasize such and se circum. 
stanced a person. Yours affectionately. 
ROBERT BBOWNING,”’ 


—The July number of the ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine,” - 
\(Macmillan), presents as its most notable feature an illus- 
trated article on the ‘‘ Royal Collection of Miniatures at 
Windsor Castle,’’ in which Mr. Richard Holmes presents a 
good ‘eal of interesting personal and historical information, 
as wellas some valuable facts about the art of miniature 
painting. Miss Craig concludes her articles, which have 
been full of interest and local color, on ‘‘ An Unsentimental 
Journey Through Cornwall ;’’ ‘‘ The Weasel and His Fam- 
ily,’’ and ‘‘ How a Bone is Built,’’ are two rather solid arti- 
cles of information. 


| —Mr. Cable, the novelist, is spending the summer at 
Simsbury, Conn., and it is reported that he is at work on 
a series of papers relating to Lousiana history. It is Mr. 
Cable’s good fortune not. only to bring out the latent humor 
of Creole life, but to afford Southern Senators the oppor- 
tunity to get off such delicious nonsense as the denunciation 
from Senator Carlisle, who lately characterized the novelist 
as a ‘‘ Quixotic :noral reformer, who, mounted upon the ass 
of public credulily, rode against the immovable windmills of 
fixed institutions.’’ In this case the immovable windmill 
was the contract-labor system in the State prisons. 


_ —The ‘Century ” will commence in the August numbera 
es of three papers by Mr. W. J. Stillman, recording the 
xperiences of a classical expedition undertaken for the 
agazine. His object was to trace the wanderings of 
lysses, as described in Homer’s “ Odyssey,’’ and to iden- — 
ify, as far as it is possible to-day, the localities visited by 
e Ithacan king. The iJiustrations have been drawn by 
Mr. Penn, from sketches or photogray/hs made by Mr. Still- 
man, who has closely described the localities as they appear 
peace Mr. Stillman made his journey in a yacht, in order 
to examine at leisure all the localities in question. At 
ithaca he discovered an archaic inscription of great inter- 
t, a fragment of which bad previously been found by 
hleimann, and the method of the latter’s investigations is 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING MR. BLAINE. 


A FRIENDLY VIEW 


Dear Str :—Since the receipt of your last valued favor, 
several expressions in your Editorial coluinns relating to 
the Kepublican nominee for President have somewhat dis- 
appointed me, and indeed wonld make me indignant had I 
not learned in later years that men who are in the main fair 
in their judgments can become utterly blinded by prejudice, 
and controlled by intluences which have really no founda- 
tion in fact and justice. However, I read with some ap- 
proach to patience your statement (3d inst.) of your “ politi- 
cal position,” especially the paragraph explaining your 
meaning in saying that ‘‘the worst elements triumphed in 
the nomination of Blaine and Logan.”? This (you now 
intimate) ‘‘ was a simple historic fact,’’ and stated by you 
simply as a journalist, ete. Because Mr. Clayton and Mr. 
Elkins (1 am not sutticiently intimate with the latter gentle- 
man to call him ‘* Steve,’’ as you do) favored Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination (in common with the great mass of the Conven- 
tion and the party whom it represented), and because 
Messrs. Curtis, Hoar, and others, favored Mr. Edmunds, 
does not prove or indicate the unworthiness of Mr. Blaine, 
as indeed I now understand you to say. For you certainly 
do not believe that such exceptionally pure men as these 
latter would, as you now think they may, sustain candi- 
dates who, in the ordinary sense of language, can be truth- 
fully said to ‘‘ represent the worst elements,” etc, 

From your first expressions a short time before the Con- 
vention, when you were avowedly ready to act, or advise 
action, based on charges against a then probable candi- 


date which you admitted you had not examined, down to’ 


the disavowal of any disposition to criticise ‘‘ his private 
character” is quite an encouraging advance. It may be 


that you have, since the first article to which I had occasion , 


to refer, read the speeches of Rockwood Hoar, and James 
Freeman Clarke, delivered June 50, 1876, in Faneuil Hall, 
after the nomination of kK. B. Hayes, after the bitterest 


‘ attacks had been made in May previous on the floor of 


Congress, after all the famous Fisher letters to which 
George Wim. Curtis alludes in his recent reply (2) to W. 
Youngs. Then and there Mr. Hoar felt ‘honored by call- 
ing himself Mr. Blaine’s friend, whose brilliant qualities 
and great public services have attracted to him an extent 
of regard among the Republicans of the country to which 
no other man has attained.’’ Then and there said James 
Freeman Clarke there was ‘* not one in the (Massachusetts) 
delegation who did not {admire his splendid abilities, his 
great past services, and his chivalric courage. We all hon- 
ored his character and sympathized with his sufferings.’’ 

Now it is true that no new charges since then have arisen 
affecting Mr. Blaine’s personal or political integrity. Yet 
to-day Mr. Clarke says Mr. Blaine’s associates and follow- 
ers are the “riff-raff’’ of the party—what you call the 
‘“‘ worst clements.’’ Since then Mr. Blaine has fought gal- 
lantly for resumption of specie payments, and contributed 
to the success of that measure. He has opposed the debase- 
ment of silver coinage ; he has advocated on the stump re- 
form in the civil service so plainly and forcibly as to call 
out the approval of Mr. Curtis in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” (of 
Sept. 23, 1882). On which of these, the three principal 
questions prominent during his brief Senatorial career, do 
you or any men arraign him as not *‘representing the best 
sentiment’’ of the party and the country ? 

It is true, although to me unaccountabie on any inference 
deducible from historical truth, that a considerable number 
of most respectable gentlemen see fit to attack and follow 
Mr. Blaine, formerly with accusations which they could not 
prove, and which now have mainly disappeared, and now 
with intangible insinuations which have no solid back- 
ing. And I do not expect that all of them will find the way 
back to just and reasonable ground immediately. It is not 


the first time that some of these same leaders (*) have 


marched off with drums beating, to find on looking back 
that their army was composed mainly of commissioned 
officers and musicians. But this I know, that among the 
people who krow our candidate best there exists the most 
earnest and admiring confidence in the man whose daily 
life and public acts are an honor and an example to his fel? 
low citizens for thirty years of residence in the State which 
he chose in early manhood for his home. 

Among the reforms in poliiical methods, which have 
been regarded as desirable for several years past, was that 
of destroying the ‘‘unit rule’? in National conventions, 
which had often given to adroit managers the opportunity 
to frustrate the will and stifle the volce of the people. In 
the recent convention the plan of district representation, for 
the first time, was in active operation. In this connection 
I quote from the *‘ Advance:”’ 

‘Mr. Blaine is plainly the choice of the people. His 
name was thrust forward, not by the politicians, but by 
the rank and file of the people, springing up and voicing 
their sentiments through their dclegations and newspapers 
throughout the great States of the Mississippi Valley as 
well as the Pacific slope. It will be remembered, also, that 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine was the first choice of the late President 
Garfield to stand next to him in all his councils, to be his 
Secretary of State, and to represent him as no other man 
could or did do.”’ 

To return tothe beginning. You may be right in saying 
that some of the ‘‘ worst elements’’ will support Mr. Blaine. 
There are doubtless men in the country who, while without 
the strongest moral conviction, still have perception clear 
enough to appreciate the immense strength among the peo- 
ple which gives irresistible force to the canvass and guaran 
tees success. It was never a reason for valiant soldiers to 
desert their commander because there were camp-followers. 
pt the rear, 


Abraham Lincoln used to say ‘‘ Remember always to 
stick close to the people; find out what they want, and 
follow them: they will not go astray.”’ 

While this may not be always a safe rule, as in some sud- 
dep inconsiderate popular rush, it is safe bere. For this is 
no sudden movement. For ten years the American people 
have been looking to this man and this hour, They have 
listened to his words, they have known his acts. Through 
good report aud cyil report they have followed him. They 
have found him always faithful, patriotic, fearless. They 
have heard his accusers and seen their attacks. They have 
sought to express their confidence, and have been mis- 
represented and disappointed. Their determination in- 
creased with every failure, and at last they have announced 
it inunmistakable terms. They willcarry out their purpose 
to success, and the election and administration of President 
Blaine will justify their faith, surprise their honest oppo- 
nents, and silence forever the tongue of slander. 

Banwor, Me., July 5, 1884. ba 


MR. BLAINE AS A POLITICTAN, 


Mr. Blaine is a phenomenal figure in our political 
history. Twenty-eight years ago he was a brilliant 
young editor in Maine. His political carcer begun 
thus in the inception of the National Republican 
party. The part he played in the Fremont canvass is 
the key to his political success thereafter. Maine was a 
Democratic State. Hannibal Hamlin had been United 
States Senator for some time, and was the most complete 
political organizer the State had ever produced. With 
rare political foresight, in the early spring of 1856, Mr. 
Hamlinin a manly speech in the Senate resigned. his 
place as chairman of one of the committees, and an- 
nouneed his purpose to cast in his political fortunes 
with the rapidly rising Republican party. In Maine the 
effeet was electric and contagious. Lot M. Morrill and 
hundreds of Democrats followed Mr. Hamlin into the 
new organization. It was speedily agreed that Mr. 
Hamlin should be the Republican nominee for Governor, 
an honor which he was ready to accept on condition 
that the Central Committee should follow his suggestions 
in organizing the canvass. That year the canvass in 
Maine was one of the most brilliant and successful in 
the history of political parties. Hamlin was elected by 
some nineteen thousand majority, taking the State from 
the Democracy and giving it permanently to the Repub- 
licans for a long series of years. The methods of that 
canvass were: first, the complete organization of the 
State under the direction of Mr. Hamlin, extending to 
almost every school district ; second, the able discussion 
of the slavery question by such orators as Fessenden, 
Hamlin, Morrill, and scores of able Speakers. In the 
work Mr. Blaine was recognized as a crisp and 
sparkling writer, and an effective speaker. He was rec- 
ognized also as one of the brilliant and rising young 
Republicans. Yet he did not havea shaping hand in 
the organization and victory of that year. He was an 
apt student of Hamlin’s party tactics and swiftly 
mastered the methods of his great master. With the eye 
of an Argus he saw the possibilities of the ‘‘ machine,” 
and never did student make better use of his political 


opportunities. 


Removing to Augusta, and associating himself with 
Mr. Stevens as editor of the *‘ Kennebec Journal,” Mr. 
Blaine put himself into the direct line of party promo- 


tion, with an organ of hisown, and an associate editor, 


who was recognized as one of the strong men in organ- 
izing the State. He rose quickly from the Legislature 
to'a seatin Congress. His brilliant powers as a speakcr 
and his knowledge of methods in running the ‘‘ma- 
chine,” soon made him a leader in that body, and the 
presiding officer over its deliberations. A review of 
those years—apart from any scandal of political corrup- 
tion—reveals the irrepressible conviction that Mr. Blaine 
is not, in any just sense of the term, a statesman. He is 
a masterly politician. His selfishness masters his pa- 


triotism. As acabinet minister’s wife expressed it, he 


was a “splendid fighter’ in the House in distinction 


from a clear and convincing debater. He sought combat 


for leadership rather than able discussion for the Na- 
tional weal. It is not surprising that his eye should 
continually glance along the path of promotion to the 
glittering prize which is the ambition of aspiring Amer- 
icans. To compass this end, constituted as Mr. Blaine 
is, and living in a time of such almost unparalleled 
opportunity, it is not surprising that he should grasp the 
‘‘machine” with all his might, both in the National 
Congress, and in the manipulations of the politics of his 
State. On the stump, he was always brilliant and ef- 
fective. As a man he was the very ‘‘ best fellow” in ali 
the world. 

At home, in regular and swift succession he wrenched 
the control of Republican politics from the organic grip 
of Hamlin, and became himself the central figure. By 
manipulations he got Hale into Congress as the successor 
of Pike, and Hale became his henchman. Fessenden was 
dead. Hamlin and Morrill were growing old. In vain 
the gallant Chamberlain confronted him in the State 
Convention. He held the Commonwealth in his grasp. 
He dictated the terms of office and indieated the men to 
fill them When it became necessary for him to leap 


from the House of Representatives to the Senate, he had 
but to snap his fingers, and the Governor of tye State 
sent him his appointment on Sunday to fill out the un- 
expired term of Morrill, who had been taken into Grant’s 
cabinet. 

But in the new regime majorities ran oe The State 
became close ; was lost ; and was only regained by Her. 
culean efforts and the lavish use of money, and is held 
to-day by majorities so slender as almost to class it among 
the doubtful States. A frank and well-informed man 
would hardly venture to assert that the Republican poli- 
tics of Maine have been clean the past ten years; and 
Mr. Blaine very largely has been responsible fur the de- 
generacy. The ‘‘machine” has had free course and can 
hardly be said to be glorified. Very many Republicans 
in Maine recognize the fact, and sincerely regret the 
nomination of Mr. Blaine. 

James G. Blaine, examined simply on the philosophic 
basis of political fitness, is not a safe man to be at the 
head of the Nation. On two distinct grounds, ‘‘ both 
strong against the deed,” he should be left to take care 
of his private affairs, and to pursue such literary and 
social labors as his tastes and leisure may offer him. 


He is a ‘‘ machifle” man in tastes, education and prac-. 


tice ; as much so as Butler ; aud his methods if not gross 
are reprehensible. He is a politician of the first water. 
Then he has not shown to the country the qualities 
which ought to be essential in a Presidential candidate} 
He has not the principles and grasp of a statesman in 
distinction from a violent party politician. As an Ex- 
ecutive he would be brilliant, but it would be the brill- 
iancy of the sky-rocket and not the shining of a clear 
and steady light. His nomination indicates a sad decline 
in the party. Mr. Blaine has qualities that might have 
developed him into a statesman. If he had taken Fes- 
senden as his master twenty-eight years ago he might 
now easily bein the front ranks of American states- 
men. Hechose a different method. He mastered the 
‘“*machine,” and now in turn the ‘‘ machine” bids fair 
to master him. James G. Blaine, the brilliant Maine 
politician, is not, and cannot now become the honored 
and trustworthy statesman. His ascendency would be 
fraught with peril and anxiety. 
A Marine REPUBLICAN OF 1856. 


A SUGGESTED TRANSLATION. 


On pages 414 and 415 of ‘‘ Journal of Christian Philoso- 
phy,’’ for'April, 1884, is a commentary on the directions 
given in the *‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’’ as to the 
administration of baptism. It seems to me that the whole 


difficulty there found will be obviated by giving to «7 é o'v- 


dovasSat a meaning in reference to either the person who 
administers or the one who receives baptism. Baptize ‘in 
living (running) water, but if thou have not living water 
baptize into cther water; and if (owing to the feebleness 


or delicate health of the recipient of the rite or of the one 


administering it) thou canst not in cold, (then baptize) in 
warm. Butif thou have not elther (cold or warm in suf 
ficient quantity or suitable place) then pour out water 


thrice upon the head,”’ etc. 
MENDENHALL, M. D. 
» N. 


Wesryrnster, Guilford Co. C., 
6 mo. 25, 1884, 


THE HOME ESTIMATE OF THE MAN. 


Three years ago Grover Cleveland was a quiet and modest 


citizen of Buffalo, whose daily life was unrufflied by any 
prompting of political ambition. To-day he is the candidate 


of the Democracy for the Presidency, with every prospect 
of atriumphant election. He was almost forced into ac- 
cepting the Mayoralty of the city; after nine months of u 
reformatory administration he was called to the Governor- 
ship of the State by an overwhelming popular majority ; 
and now, after eighteen months as chief magistrate of the 
Commonwealth of New York, he has been put forward as 

the possible chief ruler of the Nation. There is not in our 
history, so far as we know, so sudden a rise to political 
prominence. The cause of it cannot be traced to any ex- 
ceptional genius or any strange brilliancy of achievement. 
Governor Cleveland has conquered by the yery simplicity of 
his methods. He has shown sound common sense, perfect 
honesty of purpose, courage, and the determination to look 
to public rather than party interests in the administration 
of affairs. And it so happened that these were the qualities 
in demand at this juncture, and the people recognized the 
fitness of the man who had them for public trusts, and 
pushed him from one important position to another, even 
before his term of office had time to expire. This is our ex- 
planation, but it is so commonplace that we doubt whether 
the popular mind is in a condition to receive it, for men 


‘| love the marvelous, and the majority of them cut straight 


to a different solution. They find in Governor Cleveland’s 
wonderful advance an element of mystery, and they call it 


| good luck, good fortune, destiny. They accept a series of 


successes so rapid and startling as evidence that our candi- - 
date is foreordained forthe Presidency. Already the popu- 
lar feeling is that it is idle to oppose him. His star is in the 
ascendant.—|[ Buffalo Courier. 


Let us no more contend, nor blame 

_ | Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere, but sorta 

In oftiges of love, how. we may lighten. 
Each other’s burdens in our share of enk<-Betwon, 
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JOHN A. ANDREW. 


It is rot probable that any elaborate me 


moir of the great war Governor will be pre- 
Meanwhile anecdotes and reminis- | 


pared. 


For President, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


cences are coming up, and are often of an, 


interesting character. 
statement of H. Burr Crandall, Fsq., of the 
Boston Bar, of the occurrences in Andrew’s 
law office the first day Crandall entered it as 
a law student. It was on the day that An- 
drew had procured, on the merest technical 
yrounds, the release of Frank b. Sanborn, 
who had been arrested for his connection 
with the John Brown business. 

The day of Frank B. Sanford’s arrest by a 
United States Marshal was one of the earlier 
red-letter days in John A. Andrew’s oflice. 
They came subsequently with great frequency, 
until, the scene being transferred tothe State 
House, it was a continual blaze. The oecur- 


rences of that day caused great excitement 


in the public mind. There was a gathering 
of ‘‘ friends of the cause ’’ early in the day— 
a‘‘meunting in hot haste the steed’’ and 
‘‘pouring forward’’ for the conflict. The 
office at No. 4 Court Street was the point of 
gathering, and the services of Andrew were 
sought and expected by the more intimate 
circle of John Brown’s friends in Boston. 
The form of relief proposed, and the result of 
the application to the Supreme Court, are 
well known, but the scene at the oflice after 
all was over, and Sanborn had been spirited 
away, Was hardly less interesting than the 
contest had been in the court room. 

It was peculiar in the methods and man- 
ner of the gathering. ‘There was such a vari- 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1884, 


From July 19 to Nov. 8 (17 weeks), 
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To Campaign Clubs on Receipt of $1.50. 


OR Five CoPiks—-ORDERED AT ONE TIME BACH. 


Hakpver’s WEEKLY has for many years 
maintained the twofold character of an ac- 
knowledged leader of public opinion, and of 
a family journal of the highest rank in point 
of literary and artistic excellence. 

Independent of partisan control, it is the 
friend and advocate of all measures that tend 
to the purification of politics, to the estab- 
lishment of Civil Service reforms, to the 
spread of knowledge and inteliigence among 
the people, and to the general advancement 


of humanity. The Republican Party, as 
the organized political exponent of these 
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A Novel 


JUST READY: 
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A NOVEL, 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 


Few, probably, have had better oppor- 
tunities for studying character in the several 
strata of society, in different parts of the 
civilized world, and under all the various 
conditions of life, than the author of this 
book. It will be found that in ‘ Lal’’ he 
has known how to avail himself of his ad- 


‘Vantages ; that, moreover, he has had a 


story to tell, and that he has told it grace- 
fully, forcibly, and dramatically. 


l2wo., cloth; price $1.50. For sale by all booksel- 
lers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,35, & 5 BOND STREET, New York. 
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helpfulness of some summer boar of 


ATTENTION, SUMMER BOARDERS! 


of the iavaluahile 
rs bythe seaside, 

stimulated and led by one unassuming but conse- 

crated young girl, to an invalid and his family in 
the victnit *ndoubte dly such good wor as 
blessed to the doers as to those for whom it is done 
night be undertaken in @ secure Of cases where it is 
now attempted in one.””—[CONGKEGATIONALIST. 


CECIL’S SUMMER, 


By E. B. Hollis, f2mo, 81.25, 


ls the book alluded to in the above extract, and 
will be found useful to those who desire to he “ip 
others by making full use of the new opportunities 
which the change of their surroundings involves. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
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Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chantangua Assembly DAILY HERALD. 


An eight ge paper printed on-.a steam power 


press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
morning during the meeting in Angust~ ly 
numbers in the volume, containing sienographic 


ety of character in the men who felt glad at Principles, has received its cordial sympathy 


the victory. Many reformers in these earlier #224 support; but Hakrer’s WeEKLY has 


times were actuated by the purest motives, 
some perhaps by a zeal to become conspicu- 
ous. One or two who were present undoubt- 
edly regretted that Sanborn had been arrested 
instead of themselves. Sucb an opportunity 
for martyrdom had been lost. The oftice 
was crowded for several hours. The coolest 
person in it was Andrew. He had no time 
for exultation, but standing at his high desk 
was pulling down book after book, and 


occasionally with a quick, nervous movement, 


accompanied by a little sniff, adjusting his 
spectacles, passing his fingers through his 
curly hair, writing with running pen, and 
preparing case which he was soon to argue. 
The hubbub of talk went on in lower or loud- 
er tones. Soon Wendell Phillips came in, 
and, with his courteous manner and pleas- 
ant voice, shook hands with the advocate, 
and ‘‘ congratulated him on his success, and 
thanked him for his effort.’’ The interview 
was short, but characterized by the usual 
heartiness and good humor of the meetings 
of these men at that time. Alas that it 
ever should have been otherwise! He ad- 
dressed the future Governor as “ Judge.’’ 
It was a habit his intimate friends had at 
that time, not arising from his appointment 
to the new Superior Bench, but which had 
been adopted some time before, and of which 
Mr. Andrew said he did not know the origin, 
and to his surprise he found on a later visit 
to Washington that it had preceded him. 

A gentleman from Concord came in, who 


never surrendered into party keeping the 
right of private judgment, nor will it hesi- 
tate to criticise or condemn whatever, within 
or without party lines, may appear to be at 
variance with the fundamental principles of 
right. 
HakpreR’s WEEKLY believes the nomi- 
nation of JAMES G. BLAINE to have been a 
grave political mistake, and that his election 
would, at this critical period of the nation’s 


history, endanger the influence of Republican 


principles. It believes that the election 
of GROVER CLEVELAND, who, as the Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, has evineed 
the executive qualities of a sagacionus, un- 
partisan statesman, would promote the ob- 
jects for which the Republican Party has 
contended, and he will therefore receive the 
earnest and cordial support of HAaRPER’s 
WEEKLY. 


In literature HARPER’S WEEKLY alms to furnish a 
rich variety of reading-matter, at once instructive 
andentertaining. Its serials, short stories, sketches, 
and poems, by native and foreign authors of popu- 
larity and distinction, “give it a character unequaled 
among Illustrated weekly journals. The most fas- 


| tidfous taste will find nothing in its pages to which 


objection can be mude. 


The illustrations in HaRPER’s WEEKLY present an 
inexhaustible range of subjects—trenchant politi 
cal cartoons and comies, art-pictures, in the highest 
style of wood-engraving, portraits of eminent per. 
sons, eaketches of domestic and foreign travel. aud 
exploration, graphic delineations of striking cur- 
rent events, out-door sports and games; in short, of 
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everything that can be portrayed by the hand of the 
skilful artist. HARPER’s WEEKLY is thus, from 
week to week, a pictorial chronicle of the time. 


evidently knew whither the prisoner had 
gone, but when asked answered with a smile, 
and there was no further questioning. One 
of the pseudo philanthropists had not at- 
tracted the general attention of the company 
which he longed tor. A boy came in with 
papers, and, leading him forward, the man, 
turning back the visor of his cap, began an 
address upon the intellectual tace and the 
many excellent characters that might be 
found among these street arabs. The boy 
had no time for nonsense and rudely brush- 
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IF | 


F I could pass as swiftly as a thought 
The leagues that lie between us two to-night, 
And come beside you in the lamp’s clear light 
As, weary with the work the hours have brought, 


You rest beside the hearth: if I could stand 
And lean on the broad elbow of your chair, 
And pass my fingers through the clustering hair, 
And take into my own the tired hand, 


And whisper very softly in your ear 
Some phrase to us, and to us only known ; 
And take my place as if it were my own 
For ever—would you bid me welcome, dear ? 
—[All the Year Round. 


THE CELEBRATION IN ALBANY. 


HE centennial celebration of the founding of the 
g New York University was celebrated at Albany, 
N. Y., July 9. Atthe morning session, State Superin: 
tendent of Public Instruction, William B. Ruggles, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Relations of the Public School System 
of the State of New York to Higher Education.” 


‘‘ The last thirty or forty years,’’ he said, ‘‘ have developed 
in our State educational system two very marked tendencies : 
one, in our higher or collegiate institutions, toward a broader 
culture and more practical adjustment of instruction to 
the actual needs of society ; the other, in our common or 
free school system, toward a wider scope and greater thor- 
oughness in studies and a higher reach of instruction, the 
result being an increasing approachment of the two systems 
to each other, and closer and more dependent relations be- 
tween them. The colleges aregradually undergoing a proc- 
ess of popularization, the free schools are gradually rising 
to a higher plane of influence, and thus the gap between the 
two seems steadily closing up.”’ The higher institutions, 
he thought, should do more to improve the standard of the 
common schoo! teachers. The teachers employed in the 
free schools of the State now number about 31,000. Abont 
4,000 go out of the profession annually, leaving their places 
to be filled by others. About two per cent. of the teachers 
are college graduates. Perhaps the principal reason of this 
low percentage is due tothe fact that graduates just from 
college lack the training now in demand. Ten years ago 
normal school graduates constituted a little over two per 
cent. of the teachers employed in the public schools. They 
now number about four and a half per cent. Counting grad- 
uates and those who have taken a partial course, the normal 
schools now furnish over eight percent. Such of the re- 
mainder of these 31,000 teachers as have had the benefit of 
any considerable period of special training come from the 
teacher classes inthe academies and academical depart- 
ments of the union free schools. 

The paper was discussed by President Dodge, of 
Madison University, and other teachers. At the after- 
noon session, after the reading of a paper by Dr. Frank- 
lin E. Hough, of Lowville, a portrait of the late chan- 
cellor, J. V. L Pruyn, by Eastman Johnson, was pre- 
sented to the Board of Regents by Mr. Pruyn’s family. 
The canvas is five feet by nine. Professor N. T. Clark, 
of Canandaigua, read a paperon ‘*The History of 
Academic Institutions in New York.” At the evening 
session Governor Cleveland presided. The oration com- 
memorative of the founding of the University was de- 
livered by George William Curtis, one of the ~~ 
He said in part: . 


‘Nothing in the American Union, with all its 


which speak the same language, share the same religious 
faith, cherish the same national traditions, which are welded 
together by every tie of blood and common interest, and 
which only nominal! and invisible bounds divide. With all 
this intimate and indissoluble union acertain indtvidnal | 
character and spirit, a certain tone in the speech, a form of 
phrase, a peculiarity of temperament, a local tradition and 
pride, a thousand details which instantly and unerringly 
distinguish one community from another are as obvious as 
the general resemblance and the national sympathy. It is 
thie vigor and raciness of local hfe which assure the unfted 
power and the common prosperity, by instinctively repelling 
allextreme and dangerous consolidation. Those who fear 
a perilous political centralization and overthrow of local 
rights and government by national legislation and judicial 
construction forget the political genius of the English race, 
from which we are chiefly sprung, and the tradition of the 
American people. Americans will never confound the nec- 
essary conditions of national unior with centralized em- 
pire, and the first serious effort to change the essential basis | 
of that union, which is local feeling and local self-govern- 
ment, would be the last.’’ 

He gave a history of the state of education during the 
several periods in the history of New York: 


‘‘Tt was a just and commanding instinct which prompted 
the leaders of New York, when the Revolution ended, to lay 
the broad foundation of a system of education for the State 
which should tend to cherish the intelligent patriotism and 
public virtue which had secured American independence. 
Education throughout the State had been paralyzed by the 
war. The schools were everywhere closed. The one college 
was practically extinct. But, in the year after the negotia- 


tion of thetreaty which recognized the final separation of 
the American States from Great Britain, Governor George 
Clinton invited the Legislature to consider the question of 
the revival and encouragement of seminaries of learning. 

. The Legislature did not shrink from declaring the duty 


which the Governor urged, of forming the minds of the 


youth of the State to virtue, and from this noble purpose of 
promoting public virtue, and consequent public usefulness, 
sprang the University of the State of New York. 

‘* To the greatest constructive genius in our political histcry, 
that of Alexander Hamilton, New York owes the system of 
its higher education. But it is remarkable that when it was 
designed there was but one moribund college, and no acad- 
emy or public school, in the State. It.is part of the pre- 
science of geniusthat he knew that the one would produce 
the other, and six years after the passage of his act the 
Board of Regents recommended the establishment of 
primary schools, and two years afterward Governor Clinton 
urged the establishment of common schools throughout the 
State, and that vast and beneficent system of public instruc- 
tion began, which fillsthe air from Montauk to Niagara, and 
from the Adirondacks to Pennsylvania, with the daily music 
of the free-school bell, and covers imperial New York with 
thousands of school-houses, thronged‘with more than a mi!l!- 
ion of scholars, maintained at a cost of $12,000,000; the 
nurseries of the general education, which is the bulwark and 
the defense of patriotism, liberty, and country, and which, in 
the spirit of Hamilton’s provision, which abolished all re- 
ligious tests for the presidency or professorships in any col- 
lege or academy under the visitation of the Regents, please 
God, no partisan or sectarian hand shall ever touch.”’ 

He concluded by saying: 

‘*Take from the country the educated force, in all its de- 
grees, which these institutions represent—reduce the stan- 
dard of education to reading, writing, and the elementary 
rules of arithmetic—banish the literature of England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, of Greece and Rome, their philosophy, 
their art, the story of their political and social development, 
and the record of the progressive march of liberty through 
different ages and in widely varying institutions—seal up 
again the marvelous arcana of science with which modern 
genius has so bountifully blessed the world—assume that 
the common school, fundamental and beneficent, and indis 
pensable as it is, furnishes all that the American citizen 
needs to know, and impjant, if you can, in the American 
mind profound distrust of the counsels of highly educated 
men—would you have blessed, or cursed, the land’ Would 
you have given the national mind higher moral elevation or 
greater practical power? Would the national character be 
purer, stronger, better? It is the inestimable blessing of 
this annual commencement season that it summons us from 
the absorbing and unsparing competitions of trade, from 
the furious passions of political controversy, from the heat 
and fret and toil of daily life, up, up to the mount of vision, 
to meditate the divine decrees, and to behold clearly the 
truth that it is not riches, nor empire, nor enterprise, nor 
any form whatever of material prospe’ity, but unbending 
fidelity to the moral] law written upon the consciousness of 
every citizen, which is the sure foundation of great and en- 
during States, and which, while it remains unshaken and 
supreme, will forever renew the American Republic as the 
celestial order of nature renews the glory of midsummer. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
BOWDOIN COMMENCEMENT. 


AST week at Bowdoin the class of ’84 listened to the 
usual good advice of commencement week, cele 
brated their class exercises, received their degrees, said 
their good-bys, and left the field of preparation to take 
up the work of life. 

Sunday forenoon, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., 
of Andover, Mass., preached before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the ‘‘Signs of the Times,” 
and in the afternoon Professor Samuel G. Brown, D.D., 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon. | 

Tuesday was class-day. The forenoon exercises were 
held in the new Memorial Hall, and consisted of prayer 
by J. A. Waterman, Jr.; oration by L. Barton; poem 
by J. Torrey, Jr. 

In the afternoon the exercises that give the greatest 
interest to the day occurred under the old Thorndike 
Oak. The exercises were: opening address by C. E. 
Sayward ; history by R. I. Thompson; prophecy by 
L. W. Kempt; parting address by R. W. Means. The 
speakers were introduced by H. M. Wright, President 
of the class. After the literary exercises the pipe of 
peace was smoked, the ivy ode sung, the halls cheered, 
and farewells exchanged by members of the class. 

In the evening there was a pleasant dance under the 
Thorndike Oak on the green. The place was prettily 
decorated, and the scene illuminated by Japanese 
lanterns and calcium lights. 

Pbi Beta Kappa and the Alumni Association took 
Wednesday for their day. In the forenoon, at a meet- 
ing of Phi Beta Kappa, C. C. Torrey, J. Torrey, Jr., 
H. M. Wright, E. C. Smith, O. W. Means and W. H. 
Cothren of ’84, and Mr. Horr, J. A. Waterman, Dr. 
Frederick Henry Gerrish of 66, and Professor J. GQ. 
Stanton of ’56 were elected to membership. The 
Alumni Association also held a meeting, and, after 
considerable discussion, passed a vote that in the opin- 
ion of the alumni the members of the Board of Over- 
seers should be elected by the alumni of the coilege, 
and appointed Hon. Josiah Crosby, Judge Gardner, 
and W. G. Howell a committee to confer with the 
Board concerning the matter. 

At Memorial Hall in the afternoon the Rev. EE. 
Hale, D.D., of Boston, gave the annual address before 
the alumni. He showed by historical illustrations and 
comparisons that the people, and not the administra 


| 


tion at Washington, really carry on the work of govern- 
ment in this country. And inconclusion said that in a 
government like ours scholars not only have a part, but, 
if they do their duty, they command where they stand. 

Another attraction of the week occurred in the even- 
ing, in the revival of the annual commencement concert, 
which had been omitted for the last three years. It was 
pronounced one of the best ever given. 

The commencement exercises and dinner were the 
events of Thursday. At the church where the graduat- 
ing exercises were held, Mr. Blaine, who arrived after 
the commencement of the exercises, received a most en- 
thusiastic greeting as he entered and took his seat on the 
platform beside Governor Robie. Wonorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: LL.D., 
Blaine, Hon. W. L. Putnam of Portland, Professor 
John H. C. Coffin of Washington, and Hon. Morris C. 
Blake of San Francisco; D.D., the Rev. James K. 
Green and the Rev. George M. Adams. 

After the exercises the commencement dinner ocu- 
pied tne attention of the alumni and invited guests. 
The attendance of the alumni was the largest that there 
has been for several years. Speeches were made by 
Mr. Blaine, Senator Frye, E. E. Hale, and Governor 
Robie. When Mr. Blaine arose to speak it was some 
time before he could be heard on account of the applause 
that greeted him. The evening reception to the gradu- 
aling class and their friends at the house of Professor 
Packard closed the pleasures of the day. 

The class of ’84 entered college with a membership of 
forty-four and. graduated with twenty-four. Of these 
twelve expect to study law, shirtecn theology, and three 
medicine. 

The Hon. William L. Putnam, of Portland, has been 
elected a trustee of the college. General Chamberlain 
and the Hon. Joseph Titcomb have also been elected to 
fill vacancies on the Board of Trustees. No selection 
of a president was made ; but the committee appointed 
last year to select one was reappointed. Professor Pack- 
ard was elected acting president, and Professor Chap- 
man dean. Professor Brown was elected Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy for one year. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OR two weeks past active preparations have been 

made in the city of Madison, Wis., for the recep- 
tion of the National Educational Association, which 
began its session on the morning of July 15. Abouta 
thousand delegates are in the city. The north 
wing of the Capitol, which is three stories in height, 
has been filled in every part with the educational 
exposition of school work. It is said by leading 
educators to be the finest exhibition ever made, articles 
coming from nearly every State of the Union. The 
National Council of Education, composed of fifty- 


'one members of the National Educational Associa- 


tion, opened its sessions on the evening of July 10, 
in the Senate chamber. Dr. Morse, President of the 
Indiana State University, made the opening prayer. 
Dr. Emerson E. White, who presided, delivered a bricf 
address, in which he stated that it was his firm convic- 
tion that the work of the Council was becoming more 
important with each succeeding year. Professor J. H. 
Hooves of Cortlandt, N. Y., read a report from the Com. 
mittee on Hygiene in Education, bearing on the subject 
of recess or no recess. The writer strongly favored the 
continuance of the recess system. The discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper developed the fact 
that the feeling against the recess was growing 
stronger in the cities of New York State, the 
result in a number of Michigan cities where 
the system has been pending for many years is emi- 
nently satisfactory. Those who favored the system 
maintained that those who favored its abolishment 
only did so because it relieved them of trouble. Gov- 
ernor Rusk, of Wisconsin, has had all the State tents 
placed in the Capitol park, and placed them at the dis- 
posal of the guests, as it is feared that the city cannot 
afford accommodations for all of the visitors. Dr. W. 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, read a paper on Thursday 
evening on Oral Instruction; the paper was able, in- 
structive, and convincing. On Monday evening the 
Frolberg Institute of North America opened. On 
Thursday evening, of the present week, Governor 
Rusk tenders the visiting educational associations a re- 
ception at the executive mansion. The convention 
closes at noon on Friday, July 18. The value of music 
as a school study is now so generally recognized that it 
may almost be classed as one of the common branches. 
To enable school superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers to gain some knowledge of the different methods, a 
series of meetings will be given in connection with the 
meeting of the association, at which addresses will be 
given by the exponents of the various systems. Mr. 
Luther Whiting Mason will present a paper on the Bos- 
ton System of School Music. Dr. Hagar, of Salem 
Mass., will preside at the music meetings. The meet- 
ings will be so arranged as not to interfere with ‘the ses- 
sions of the National Association. 


Hon. James G. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLAND AS CLERKS 
AND BOOKKEEPERS. 


‘‘Of all the benefits that could be conferred 
upon England,’’ said Lord Shaftesbury the 
other day, ‘‘none would be so great as the 
emigration of from 200,000 to 300,000 wom- 
en.’’ Even after that drastic operation there 
would still remain a surplus of nearly half a 
million women over men in the United King- 
dom. This naturally leads to the encroach- 
ment of women upon many fields of indus- 
try hitherto monopolized by men. Among 
others, they are daily making their way as 
clerks and bookkeepers. The market for cler- 
ical labor is overstocked, but woman’s work 


‘heape kes her) 
is cheaper than man’s, and she makes ‘crop. The corn crops through the great 


way. As bookkeepers in hotels, restaurants 
boarding-houses, as well as in many 
shops, women are preferred to male clerks. 
Properly to qualify herself for the post it is 
necessary first that a girl should have asound 
middle-class education; and then that, after 
leaving school, she should attend a book- 
keeping class, of which several aré held in 
different parts of London. The classes are 
generally held after the usual working hours, 
so a8 not to interfere with other employment ; 
and the fees are low enough to enable almost 
any girlto attend. After an attendance for 
four to five months at any of these classes a 
girl has generally acquired the principles of 
bookkeeping. On entering a situation the 
payment begins mostly at ten shillings per 
week, and rises to fifteen and twenty shillings. 
Higher salaries are paid to bookkeepers with 
some knowledge of French, German or short- 
hand, the maximum payment being £100. 
Resident situations vary from the above in 
several respects. The salary is, of course, 
lower, and as a rule there are no fixed hours, 
The Sundays have also partly to be spent in 
the house. Situations in business are there- 
fore preferable. In such the hours are on an 
average from nine till seven. In trades, es- 
pecially with butchers, grocers, fish-mongers, 
etc., the hours are later, the booking often 
being done after the rest of the work is over. 
Bookkeepers employed in all the different 
branches of the work have told me that the 
work is easy, and that they are without ex- 
ception treated with kindness and -considera- 
tion. Thereason for preferring women book- 
keepers is given by a jady who has kept books 
for half a century in the fact that women are 
more trustworthy than men, and that embez- 
ziements have never to her knowledge occur- 
red where a woman kept the books. ‘“ Be- 
sides,’’ adds the old lady, ‘‘ women work for 
less money than men. However, they are 
much better paid than they were years ago. 
Yes, yes; bookkeepers are getting on, and 
will geton better.’? And with acheerful nod 
and a bright smile the veteran bookkeeper 
turns to her life’s work and begins to write 
As yet, however, the experiment of employ- 
ing men and women together as clerks, as 
they are employed together in shops and in 
the telegraph service, is regarded as rather a 
hazardous one. Why this should be we do 
not exactly know, but that it is so is indubit- 
able. Jt can hardly be more dangerous to be 
in a counting-house together than to be ina 
shop, but the rule is very strict. Take, for 
instance, one of the best places of the kind, 
that of the Prudential Insurance Company 
in Holborn, where 180 female clerks are con- 
stantly employed. There is no communica- 
tion between the clerks of different sexes ; 
the hours of work are arranged in such a way 
asto prevent them from meeting when com- 
ing or leaving ; there is a separate entrance 


for each, and the women’s apartments are in’ 


a different part of the building. 'f such se- 
vere restrictions are necessary, the field of 
female industry will be much restricted. The 
experience of the Telegraph Department is 
that they are unnecessary, and that morality 
gains rather than Joses when menand women 
work together.—[ Pall Mall Budget. 


AN INDISCREET WIFE. 


An Austin Israelite has his dweiling and 
place of business in the same house, which 
‘is quite a small one. There were several cus- 
tomers in the store, when his wife, who isa 
very affectionate creature, cailed out from 
the next room: 

‘“*O, Schon, my dear Schon, come to din- 
ner.”’ 

A shade of rage passed over his Hebraic 
features, and going to where she was, he 
seized her brutally by the arm, and witha 
malignant voice, hoarse with annoyance, 
said : 

‘‘ Rebecca, does you vant to ruin me inmy 
pishness? What for you call me dear Schon, 
ven I vants to be known as cheap Schon ? 
Do yo vant to have dot peebles lose confi- 
dence in me ?’’—| Texas Siftings. 


FINANCIAL. 


The report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for June gives indication of a 
remarkable crop year for wheat and corn. 
The winter wheat—unless the threshing 
record should disappoint the present 
promise, or some unforeseen injury should 
occur in the stack—will yield over 
350,000,000 bushels—this is independent 
of spring wheat. If this amount is real- 


ized, then the aggregate of wheat, 
spring and winter, cannot, under any 
circumstances, be less than 500,000,000 


_bushels—-or nearly 1,000,000 over last year’s 


Southern and Central belt show some uni 
formity of increase in acreage. Towa ex- 
libits five per cent. increase, Nebraska 
twenty per cent., Dakota thirty per cent., 
and the Pacific slope a large incre+se ; 
while the average in Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
KXansas, is above that of last season of the 
same date. Thus far, also, the weather 
proves exceptionally favorable for corn, as 
a rule ; much will depend, however, on the 
weather conditions during the month to 
come. ; 

The cotton crop, through portions of 
the South, has been subject to an unusual- 
ly wet season, and is backward: on that 
account’; with medium weather for the 
next two months the crop will probably 
develop to a full average but with un- 
usually dry, hot weather a shortage in 
the yield would result. Every condition, 
however, points to from an average to 
full crops North and South, with the 
chances favoring an extraordinary wheat 
and corn year. 

It will be remembered that there was 
a shortage in the Western corn districts 
last year, and that spring wheat suffered 
to some extent, so that the railways now 
(especially in the Northwest) are losing 
somewhat in June traffic in comparison 
with a year ago, because of such shortage, 
which leaves the interior with less surplus 
for transportation at the close of the season 
than for years.. This 1s especially true 
respecting the business of the St. Paul 
and the Northwest Railway companies ; 
and the loss in earnings by the latter for 
June shows a decrease of over $300,000, 
ia comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1883. Yet in making compari- 
sons with the railway earnings of 1883, 
throughout the Northwest, we must not 
forget that the exhibits of last year were 
very large in the case of the St. Paul 
Railway. June earnings of 1883 exceed- 
ed those of 1882 for June over $400,000. 
The decline this year in gross earnings on 
the road named is not large and the net 
earnings are really in advance of 1883. 
We are oflicially informed that the St. 
Paul net earnings from January to July 
1884 are larger than for 1883 the same 
time. We speak of this road because it 
is a representative road in the Northwest, 
and probably illustrates a decrease in the 
percentage of the expense accounts of 
many of the Western roads. This can 
hardly be otherwise when the prices of 
iron, steel, and labor are taken to account. 
For the half of the year to come we may 
confidently look for a very heavy carry- 
ing trade as the natural result of great 
production. Exports still exhibit a grati- 
fying increase, and imports as gratifying 
a dccrease during the past month, when 
compared with a year ago, and may make 
up for the slack movement of the earlier 
months before the year is over. 

The tone of the stock and bond markets 
exhibits unmistakable signs of returning 
confidence. Prices of a week ago are 
more than maintained, with an under-cur- 
rent of strength that indicates the ubsorp- 
tion of a large volume of good shares and 
bonds by investors. The amount of 
stocks paying dividends afloat on the street 
has visibly diminished, and every time a 


stock is moderately sold short, the bor- | 
rowing market demonstrates its scarcity 


for delivery. 

The money market is unprecedentedly 
easy, and one per cent. is the ruling rate 
for call loans. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease.... $2,791,800 
Specie, increase................ 7,760,800 
Legal tenders, increase........ 2,101,400 
Deposits, increase.............. 9,248,000 
Reserve, increase.............. 7,550,700 


This showing raises the surplus rcserve to 
about $23,500,000, and exhibits a state of 
conservatism by the banks which suggests 
foolish caution in their treatment of the 
merchants. 


Y ALL ODDS 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
So sep by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It clso operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul = Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn. Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
lowa, Freeport vo Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines, 

Among a few of the numerous — of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, areits 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are ——— by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH- WESTERN DINING CARS 


the not run by any other road 
a rt, itis asserted that it IS THE 
‘T IPPED 1 ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are by the various branches of = 


road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of aud 
and has over four hundred enger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. Al! leading ticket 
agents sell them. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 

does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 

resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


netting investors cent, 
Land Loans Principal and interes 

uaranty on capital of 000. er to 
any commercial xas 


agency. Send forc 
aoan Agency, Corsicana. Texas. 


»Print Your Own Cards 


Labels, Envelopes, etc., with our $3 
Printing er sizes 

Circulars,'etc., or pleasure 

money young or old. Every 

tions 

f Press 


thing easy; 
Send stamps tor Catal 
es, Type, C . ete., to 


LSi0R 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
ann ra fd. $35. Picture of itin firstissue of each month 
VES &SON, 681 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser an 
Publisher by stating that they saw t? 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &S7. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific yunction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
recting in Union pots at Kansas City, Atchisen, 
Coaha and Denver with through traius for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all potuts in the Far West. shortest Line wo 


KANSAS CITY, 
And ail pointsin the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets Fi 
reduced rates cau be purchased via this Q@rert 
toall the Health and Pleastce 
he West and South-West, Iinciudirg 
os Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 


“CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Kepublic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line — direct ta 
the heart of the Government and Rallroad Lands ip 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 

It is known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally aimitted to be the 
Finest Equi ipped Railroad in the World f<-~> 

classes of Trave:. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rali- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


Cauada. 

t. J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. 

PERCEVAL LOWEL 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t U. 
JNO. QA. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 


Broadway, York, and 
Washington 


Reston. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical! authorities in al] lands 
the Chica-ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREEROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, 182 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. ,. 


By the 


aly 


ugust. is certain to give a full crop of fruit in June, of the 8 


amg year. Or, in ten months from time of planting. 


Prices of Pot Layer Plants, 12 for $2.00; 50 for $6.00; 
A beautiful colored plate, sketched from nature of the * HENDER- 
getber with our cireular on Strawberry Culture, on receip 


Sent by Mail, at dozen rates. 
SON” 8 wberry, we wiil mail to 
two cent stamp. 


for $10.00. 
t of 


38 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ne Patent Refi 


ectors zive the Most Powerful, th 


>The Creat Chu rch LICHT. Se 


gant designs 
to churches and tr 


CHILDS 


Treatment For 


fener and the Beet Light known for Churches, Stores, Show \ 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres 

Send size of room. uP FELN and estimate. A liberal discount 


ind uw 


, Depots, etc. New and ele- 


N. ¥- 


And Disea 


ases of the 
ae HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken at home. 
incurable when our 
answer Write 
testimonis. is, etc, 
Tt. P. CHILDS, 
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“THE HENDERSON.” ; 
This new Strawberry, originate | with Mr. Geo. South Norwalk, Ct., who named 
in honor of our senior partner, and who also places the variety exclusively with us for distribu- iz 71% 
Sation. It isdoubtful if there is another Strawberry in cultivation having such @ combination of = 
— as the “HENDERSON.” The fruit ts of the largest size. ¢ and proces 
“ative, BUT ITS EXCELLING MERIT IS ITS EXQUISITE FLAVOR AND AR hether = 
for family or market use, the HENDERSON is certain to become a standard so ts strong 
| beaithy growth will adapt it to almost every soil. It isa perfect flowered vz nd there- = ao 
| fore will never fail to oductive 
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A TRAINED FISH. 


“Tf you want to see sport,’’ said a lover of 
animals, ‘‘ watch that cat.’’ The animal had 
stationed himself in the library door, and was 
looking intently into the room. Ina few mo- 
ments she began to walk slowly toward a 
large aquarium that stood in the window, and 
with a light leap mounted the narrow edge, 
balancing herself over the water. Next she 
leaned down, thrust her red tongue into the 
miniature lake, and began lapping the cool- 
ing water. Thencame a rush, anda bright 
speckled object darted upward. A splash, a 
clinking, sucking sound, and a wail of feline 
anguish rose on the air. There was a second 
of wavering, and around bunch of hair fell 
into the water with a sounding splash, 
scrambled out again, and disappeared 
through the door amid the laughter of the 
witnesses. 

‘*That,’’? said the host, ‘‘ happens about 
every day, with only slight variations. You 
see the fish, a sun-fish, is perfectly tame— 
trained, in fact, to rise to my hand and take 
its food from me by leaping several inches 
out of the water. Being continually teased, 
the fish has acquired an irritable temper, and 
attacks everything that approaches the 
water. Some time ago the cat discovered 
the fish and leaped upon the tank as you have 
seen her dv, putting her head down to the 
water. The moment her whiskers touched 
it the sun-fish had her and hung on likea 
good one. She started back and fell to the 
floor, the fish dropping back. The next day 
she again made the attempt, andin balancing 
upon the side of the narrow rim her tail 
touched the water. The tish seized it, and in 
she went, butshe never seems tolearn. Just 
now the fish mistook her tongue for the meat 
I feed it with, and nipped it well. You 
know it is sometimes said that fish cannot 
see what is going on out of water; this tel- 
low is an exception, however. Watch it 
now.”’ 

The speaker took a small piece of cloth and 
held it over the tank and within three feet of 
the water. In a moment the sharp-eyed and 
richly-hued fish was at the surface. ‘he rag 
was then lowered, and the prisoner leaped 
clear of its native element in its endeavors to 
reach it. The experimentalist next placed 
his hands in the water, and the fish darted at 
them and passed through his fingers, allowing 
itself to be touched without the slightest sign 
of fear.—[ New York Sun. 


GLADSTONE IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


I saw Mr. Gladstone first when he was 
about sixty years of age. Happening to sit 
very near him at a dinner party, 1 had a 
good opportunity of examining his appear- 
ance closely, and of making mental notes vi 
his conversation. I bad heard him called 
‘“‘a sloven,’’ but it struck me that he was 
even scrupulously neat, from the arrange- 
ment of his already thinned locks to that of 


during the years that I had the good fortune | 
of seeing him from time to time the saiue 
care was always apparent. The most notice- 
able point about Mr. Gladstose’s physique 
is his immense heal, the extreme develop- 
ment of the superciliary ridge giving his dark 
eyes doubly the appearance of being deeply 
set. I had seen many photographs of the 
statesman, in all of which the likeness was 
striking, but all of which more or less exag- 
gerated peculiarities and gave the impres- 
sion of a remarkably plain, almost a repul- 
sive person, whereas at the period to which I 
refer he was really a handscme man; the 
women all thought so, and with their hero- 
worship there mingled a good deal of per- 


sonal admiration. 

Mr. Gladstone told methat he approved ; 
of every one doing a portion of manual labor | 
—a practice which he bas always observed | 
himself and encouraged in those about him. 
To this habit a good dea! of the vigor of his 
old age is doubtless due. 

Speaking of his physical powers, he once | 
said to me: 

“‘T think I preserve my strength by bus- 
banding it; if 1 am obliged to sit up late at 
night, 1 always rise proportionaily late the 
following morning; and | never do, and 
never have done, a stroke of work on Sun- 
day.”’ 

Ou another occasion we were discussing 
the use and abuse of wine. Ue said, on be- 
ing questioned : 

‘** When I am at mental work I require and 
take a certain portion of wine, but I can and 
do work hard with my hands while — 
only water.’’ 


| Witty response. 


yet without the least affectation of abste- 
miousness. 

The topic of discussion at one dinner 
party which I remember was Bismarck. For 
a time Mr. Gladstone was silent, then sud- 
denly turned to me, saying: 

‘Tf Cavour had had the same theater as 
Bismarck he would have been a more distin- 
guished man. for July. 


THE LOUISIANA SUGAR GROWERS. 


The sugar planters have done that which 
lay nearest to themin the way of reducing 
the cost of production and saving themselves 
from bankruptcy this Fall, viz. : have cur- 
tailed expenses in every way and cut down 
wages. The position of affairs certainly de- 
manded such steps, and has demanded them 
forsometime past. The depressed condition 
of the sugar trade is of itself sufficient to 
render commission merchants very cautious 
about advancing on sugar crops, even if 
money were plentiful, but when tothe low 
price of sugar is added the scarcity of money 
at all the financial centers, it is out of the 
question to expect sugar estates to be run on 
any extravagant basis. The causes for the 
present collapsed state of the market for al] 
sweets are world-wide, and it therefore will 
take some time to bring about a correction 
and restore values to a basis that will afford 
some compensation to the producers. Inthe 
meantime, the planter must sail close to the 
shore and economize atevery point. A reac- 
tion must come, for it is impossible for any 
commodity so universally consumed to re- 
main below the cost of production. It ig ev- 
ident that prices have touched bed rock, and 
that another season will find the markets re- 
cuperating. The laborers have an interest 
in the maintenance of the industry in Louisi- 
ana, and should cheerfully submit to the re- 
duction that the glanmy surroundings have 
compelled the planters to make. They 
have a common cause with the planter, 
and will share in returning prosperity when 
the tide turns. While it may be true that 
there are many improvements in the way of 
manufacture that if introduced would ad- 
vance the sugar industry in this State, yet 
we are not of the school of pessimists who 
consider the sugar culture of Louisiana as 
doomed. It is too firmly established to ever 
be abandoned, and when the great desidera- 
tum, protection against overflow, shall have 
been secured, will progress.—{ New Orleans 
Picayune. 


ROBERT LINCOLN'S COLLEGE LIFE 


‘IT recently heard a story about Robert 
Lincoln’s college days which shows some- 
thing of his character even at that early age,”’ 
says a Washington letter writer. ‘‘It was 
on one Hallow-e’en during his father’s first 
term as President, when young Robert was a 
student at Phillips Academy in Exeter; a 
party of the students had gone throughout 
the town taking off gates, throwing cabbage 
heads against the doors of the houses, and 
changing sigus from one place to another. 
The citizens made a fuss about it, and dis- 
covered the names of the perpetrators, among 
whom was young Lincoln. They took all 
the names except his to the police, and these 
students were called up before the justice 
the next morning. Then forth stepped 
young Lincoln, in a manly way, and said: 
‘] see by the reading of the warrant that 
many of my school comrades are charged 
with committing offenses last evening against 
good order and the peace and dignity of this 
pleasant village. I was in company with 
many of the parties mentioned in that war- 
rant, and if they are guilty of the charges 
therein set forth, Iam equally amenable be- 
fore the law. I therefore ask, before pro- 
ceedings commence, that this warrant shal 
be amended by having my name inserted 
with the rest of my comrades, for | do not 
desire any person to shoulder any responsi- 
bility rightfully belonging to myself.’ No 
objection being made, the warrant was 
amended, also the certificate of summons, 
and a‘! the students, including the Presi- 
dent’s son, were fined.’’—[The Boston Her- 
ald. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Dr. Holmes does not save his bright 
thoughts for print and the public, but is 
often as witty while chatting with one or two 
friends as was ever the Autocrat or Profes- 
sor at the Breakfast Table. A young yphysi- 
cian once asked him for a suitable motto. 
‘‘Small fevers gratefully received ’’ was the 
He was complaining in a 


It was generally at dinner parties that I comical way to a lady of the minute portion 
met the Prime Minister, and I noticed that | of honey that was given to him at a hotel at 


he was a very moderate cater and drinker, 


tea. ‘‘A mere trifle: 


young bee in an idle half-hour.’’ ‘‘ Did they 
give you no comb, Doctor ?’’ she laughingly 
inquired. ‘‘ Possibly one tooth, Madam!”’ 
Several of the now famous writers and 
lecturers of Boston were speaking of their 
lecture experiences, when the subject of pay 
was brought up. Each man of the company 
was certain that he had received the smallest 
sum. But Dr. Holmes made a climax by 
saying: ‘* Listen, gentlemen. I had engaged 
to give a lecture for $5. After it was over a 
grave-looking deacon came to me and said, 
‘Mr. Holmes, we agreed to give you $5, but 
your talk wasn’t just what we expected, and 
I guess that tew-fifty will dew.’ ’’—[ Youth’s 


A GOAT WITH SOME GUMPTION. 


A citizen of this place has two goats, and 
to prevent their doing injury to the gardens 
of the neighbors one is usually picketed out, 
the other never leaving its mate. The other 
day one was picketed some distance from 
home, and at evening the loose goat came 
running to the house, making a bleating noise 
of distress and scratching against the gate, 
and after drawing attention would run off in 
the direction where the other one was pick. 
eted. This operation was repeated three 
times, when the owner concluded that some- 
thing was the matter, and started in the 
direction indicated. Nothing could exceed 
the joy of the goat, manifested by jumping 
and frisking about as it led the way to the 
spot where the other one was. Here 
the picketed animal was found to be in 
a precarious position. It had climbed a 
tree stump, and tue picket rope had caught 
ina broken limb, and the goat’s fore feet 
were held entirely off the ground. He was 
quickly released, when the goat that gave the 
alarm repeated its demonstration of joy, and 
showed its affection for its mate by rubbing 
against it and it. 


THE 
Desk. 


New York, THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1884. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of David C. 
Cook, publisher of Sunday-School Specialties, 
which appears in this paper. 

Mr. Cook is offering Oxford Teachers’ 
Bibles at cost. Reward Cards, etc., at de 
cidely low prices. His reprint of Cruden’s 
$1.75 Concordance for only thirty cents, 
Bible Dictionary for twenty cents, and 
Library books at seven cents, should meet 
with wide sale. A good Organ for $35.00. 
S. 8. papers at five cents per year, and other 
goods in 


E. J. Denning & Co., are offering this week 
great bargains through all their depart- 
ments in order to close out their summer 
stock. This house offers exceptional facili- 
ties to out of town buyers, to whom they 
will send purchases without mail or express 
charges. 


The combination, proportion, and process 
used in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, are peculiar to this medicine, and un- 
known to others. 


WANTS. 
[Cards a7 not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices Of wants as will serve subscribers who are 


not able t pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not 


For Sale ata new volumes of 
the latest memorial edition of Longfellow’s 
Poems, bound in three-fourths turkey morocco, 
and issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton. Also several unbound volumes of Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, old series. Address, F. A, 
BRAINARD, 59 Green Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


 AYER’'S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. 


the work of a very! 


Aold by all Druggists. 


CHURCH EQUIP MENT 


SEATING 


wey CHURCHES, CHAPEL, 
Wak . SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


| 
Send for Catalogues Of latest improver: 


Baker, Pratt & Co. sis arch P 


of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 


BOSTON, 


Send for Caialoy uc 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St.. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
t ‘iisot Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Seu Fire Alarms, armas, etc, POLLY 


WAKRANTED, Catalo: vue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & MFT, Cincinnati. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. ng and cata 
sent free. Addre 

McSHANE & Co., Raltimore. Ma 


-MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


k. vorably known ‘co the public since 
182. Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarm 
and oiher bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


Mencely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


R. GEISSLER “West Fighth 


Church Furniture. §. Banners, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOTs= Ww om EN. Just c omy: deted hy ‘cotbeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 1% other Emi nent 
Writers. The grand. of Avente sel! 
Send for Circulars. rtr rms, Specimen Pilate, 
@ec.toA.D. W ORTHINGTON & , Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANT ED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


( Tros.W, Knox. Outsells all others 10 to 1 
Authentic, ‘Tmparti al, Comp! ete, the Fest and 
50, Sells like wildfire. 50 per cent. to Agents, 


and Outfit free. Send for Circulars, Extra Terns, etc... to 
HARTFORD NG CO. Hartford. “4 
Want AGENTS To SELL 
THE 
MISSOURI 


F Washer 


To Men Womenof good character an: intelli- 
@ence wanting an agency, | will afford alibe:.t chance 
to testit before paying for it, and return it ‘at my ex- 

nse if not satisfactory. It is the great labor, cloth- 
fies nd soapeaver. A thousand per cent. the best 

Washer inthe world, and pays capable Agents big 
money. No boys or unreliable versons ner = apply, 
Write for illustrated circulars. Addross J. ORTH, 
Gen’l Agt, for U.s. 1708 Franklin Ave. St. Louls, 220. 


Wanted forournewt. BURIED 

i; has 

hie 


he oings of Ps 
at dis ag t re- 


hets and Kings onto} 


Testimony from ramics dj ns. 
Plain .ca child; a sort ing to ail Richiy Must rate ad. New 
maps. Low price gr: rly delichted. 
BR ADLEY, & 66 N. ath St., } Pa 


‘HEADQUARTERS 


nels, Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &v., 
with valuable information about keeprg Pousry, 


sent On receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Address BROCKNER & aye ANS 


d 
acturers and Importers, 199 We V Mee 


~ 


“J Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


 HAY-FEVER 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


will be-sure in ninety cases ina hundred. and recommend 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


For Pamphlets scud w 


Sold by all druggists. 
Dr. M. M. TOwNsEND, Frostburg, Md. 


The “Standard” Wire Nettings 


Penving, 


Illustrated Catalogue containisg Plans of Pon'try 
Houses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
together 


Pigeons, Birds and Degs, and how to make it profitacis, 
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July 17, 1884. 


THE CHRI STIAN 


UN LON. 


DICKENS’ S “KATE NICKLEBY. 


Those of the present generation who 
are fortunate enough to have been reck- 
oned among the personal friends of the 
late Charles Dickens, no less than his 
public. admirers both in England and 
America, will no doubt be interested in 
the following characteristic example of 
the great writer’s humor, which, to the 
best of our knowledge, is printed now for 
the first time. The circumstances which 
lcd to the writing of this document were 
as follows: Some forty years ago a well- 
known Royal Academician, who was then 
just rising into fame, was commissioned 
by Dickens to paint for him two small 
companion pictures—one to represent 
Dolly Varden and the other Kate Nickle- 
by. In due course of time the commis- 
sion was carried out, and the works were 
hung in the dining-room of Dickens's 
house, in Devonshire-terrace, Marylebone 
Road. Some time afterward ‘‘Kate 
Nickleby” was required for the process 
of cngraving, and the picture was sent to 


Ireland for that purpose. Then, as now, 
engravers declined to be hurried over 


their work, and many months elapsed _ be- 
fore there seemed any probability of the 
return of the picture to its owner. Dick- 
ens became impatient at last, and one 
morning the artist in question, to his great 
‘amusement, received the following docu- 
ment in the well-known handwriting of 
the author of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” It 
was sent without any word of preface or 
explanation, and we print it exactly in the 
form in which it was originally written 
ADVERTISEMENT. — To K—e N ¥. 
The Young Lady in Black. K. N.—If you 
will return to your disconsolate friends in 
Devonshire-terrace, your absence in Ire- 
land will be forgotten and forgiven, and 
you will be received with open arms. 
Think of your dear sister Dolly, and how 
altered her appearance and character are 
without you. She is not the same girl. 
Think, too, of the author of your being, 
and what he must feel when he sees your 
place empty every day !—Tenth October, 
1848. 


THE NEGRO REPUBLIC. 


The Chicago ** Tribune”’ prints the follow- 
ing letter, which was addressed to Mr. James 
()tis, of that city : 

‘EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Monrovia, Liperta, W.C. A. May 5, 1884, 

“Tyran Str: 1 had the pleasure, about the 
lst of the present month, of receiving your 
postal curd of the 24th of March, congratu- 
lating me upon my new position, and re- 
questing acopy of my inaugural address, etc. 
I received also, by the next mail, a copy of 
the Chicago ‘**Tribune,’? which you were 
kind enough to send me. fn the first place, 
I must thank you for your good wishes and 
the interest you take in our little republic. 
Our beginning is small, but we have great 
potentialities. The only future for the negro 
is building up a nation in Africa. It is God’s 
law, and the negro cannot evade it. 

‘‘The mistake sometimes made by some of 
our friends is this: In order to induce the 
negro to emigrate they are inclined to repre- 
sent to him that in Africa nature does every- 
thing for him. Now, nature does a great 
deal for us here—more than she does for 
people in other climes. But in no part of the 
world (1 believe in no part of the universe) 
is there any evading God’s law that enjoins 
labor. It 1s a fact, however, that in Africa, 
especially in Liberia, one can succeed with 
much less exertion than is required in other 
parts of the world. I give a single instance 
—the agricultural interest. Crops can be 
produced throughout the entire year; even 
nthe height of the dry season they can be 
protitably cultivated on the lowlands. Land 
s abundant and fertile. Each adult male 
‘umigrant receives free ten acres and each 
‘amily twenty-five acres; and an abundance 
#f rich land can always be purchased for a 
‘mallsum. Coffee, sugar, arrow-root, gin- 
ger, cocoa, ground-nuts, palm-oil, vegetables, 
and root crops can be produced ,in abun- 
‘ance. The vegetables of temperate zones 
‘hat require only one season to mature can 
also be grown. I have raised some fine 
vrapes on my own farm, some bunches 
Weighing fourteen to sixteen ounces. I be- 
jeve on fair trial other fruit of the temper- 
ate zone would do well. Most tropical 


fruits grow with little attention. The pine- 
apple flourishes wild in orchards sometimes 
a mile in extent. They are excellent—sweet 
and juicy—in the wild state, but they im- 
prove rapidly in size and flavor on cultiva- 
tion. 

‘* Trade is profitable. Some foreign houses 
have large establishments in the republic. 
The Liberian merchants also are driving a 
successful business. Besides the articles 
already named, camwood, ivory, india-rub- 
ber, etc., bring good prices. Our great draw- 
back is lack of economy. If our people 
could live within their income they would do 
much better. This lack of economy puts 
them toa great disadvantage when coming 
in competition with people who have always 
learned to live within their income. 

‘*Press of business prevents me saying 
more just now. I send you a copy of the 
inaugural and the Monrovia ‘ Observer.’ I 
shall be pleased to hear from you at any 
time. With sentiments of B00: I am 
very truly yours, R. N. JoHnson,.”’ 


CREOLE CABLE’S WORKSHOP. 


The room is of moderate dimensions, per- 
haps fifteen feet square, with high windows 
on two sides and a wide brick fireplace on 
the third. Doors connect it with other por- 
tions of the house. Around the walls to the 
height of Mr. Cable’s face—he is not above 
medium stature—is a bookcase in oak, with 
glass doors, in which are packed perhaps 
half a thousand volumes, largely works of 
reference and technical information. The 
English-speaking poets are there, and the 
chief of the foreign bards, either in their own 
tongues or in translations. There were few 
books in costly er but were in plain 
leather for use. 

High over the iitiiibclnis was a heroic 
bust of Homer, modeled from the antique by 
the author’s sister, Mrs. Cox, an artist of 

rising merit and much cleverness. Mr. Cable 
himself has decided predisposition for both 
music and pictorial art. 

There was alsoa bust of Cicero by Mrs. 
Cox. Several landscapes in oil of Louisiana 
scenery and a negro figure piece, all by 
George H. Clements, a Louisiana artist, 
studying now in Europe and painting genre 
pieces particularly with much force of ex- 
pression, hung on the walls. An old and 
gracefully shaped Sevres vase stood in a 
niche by the chimney, and some glass cases of 
rare and bright colored moths and butterflies 
from the Louisiana insect world were placed 
on the top of the cases. 

A large old desk, ink-stained and scarred 
and dinted by years of service, made of solid 
dark wood, stood in the front of a broad and 
breezy window. It was covered with papers 
and writing material and a few. books. 
Among this sort of literary chaos were some 
proof-sheets of a forthcoming installment of 
‘Dr. Sevier,’? Mr. Cable’s serial story, now 
appearing in the “‘ Century ’’ magazine. 

The author’s special seatis an armi-chair 
revolving ‘on @ pivot such asis seen in any 
mercantile office, and there were a few other 
plain chairs, and ajlow long seat in the recess 
of the windows. These completed the para-. 
phernalia of this interesting workshop. 

Here is where Mr. Cable has done his | 
marvelous word painting and created those 
brilliant pictures of New Orleans scenery and 
those wonderful human stories of Louisiana 
life that have so soon placed him in the 
front rank of American story-tellers.-——{| New | 
Orleans Picayune. 


—Two little girls, Lily and Violet, 
playing in a yard where they had strung 
some twine for a clothes line, and were wash- 
ing their dolls’ garments in a diminutive tub 
and hanging them outtodry. Along came 
Lily’s brother, Master Jack, a juvenile tease, 
and with one sweep of his hand jerked the 
whole day’s washing from the line and scat- 
tered it on the grass. Lily bubbled over in 
tears at once. Violet was saddened, too, but | 
the necessity of playing peace-maker in the 
impending family quarrel was the first 
thought of her mind; so she said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ Never mind, Lily, let’s play Jack was 
a high wind.”’ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


that fierce fires are raging in the forests 
of Westphalia, and thousands of acres 
have been devastated. 

—The University of Heidelberg has 
declined an offer of 100,000 marks on con- 
dition that women shall be admitted as 


students, 


—Berlin dispatches of a recent date say | 


| 


| 


| of much historic interest. 


—A company of thirty or 
clists are about to make a tour of Europe 
beginning with Ireland and ending with 
Italy. They will carry their luggage with 
them on their bicycles. 

—An English firm of soap manufactur- 
ers spends about $160,000 a year in ad- 
vertising. It employs capable artists, es. 
sayists and poets, and sends a package of 
soap gratiutously to each of the infants 
whose birth is announced in the London 
Times. 

—China is about to begin building its 
first railway. It will connect Pekin with 
Tientsin. <A similarexperiment was tried 
some years ago between Shanghai and 
Woosung, but religious superstition at last 
got the better of the people and the con- 
trivance of the outer barbarians had to go. 

—Judge J. N. Reading, who died at 
Morris, [ll., June 8, has left a vacancy in 
that community which will not soon be 
fiiled ; in the church, in local life, and in 
his own home, he was an eminently use- 
ful and respected man, loved and honored 
for his Christian sympathy, courtesy and 
charity. 

—The London ‘‘ World” says that 
Madame Patti has signed her engagement 
for America for the coming operatic 
season, and will sail for New York on 
Saturday, November 1. Patti’s property 
in Wales is worth about $300,000, her 
diamonds about $200,000, and in addition 
she has about a million of dollars. 

—The first monument ever raised in the 
United States to a woman was unveiled 
at New Orleans, June 9, to commemorate 
the life and virtues of Margaret Haughery, 
who, although an unlettered woman, 
amassed a fortune by her energy and per- 
severance, Which she dispensed for char- 
itable purposes, regardless of creed, al- 
though she was a devout Catholic. 

— Benedict Arnold's three sons, Richard, 
Henry, and John, according to the Toronte 
Globe, visited Canada about 1789 to look 
after the land granted to their father— 
some 13,400 acres in Leeds and Grenville 
counties. They settled there, married, en- 
gaged in business, and left numerous de- 
scendants, who are now among the most 
prominent and highly esteemed residents 
of that part of the country. 

—The wonderful electric girl from 
Georgia, Miss Lulu Hurst, has been lit- 
erally holding forth at Wallack’s Theatre 
in this city for the past week, where she 
has contrived to amuse and mystify very 
large audiences. A few inconsiderate 
persons, in an investigating mood, have 
tried sundry underhanded methods of de- 
tecting the method of this mystery, but 
with the result of raising a rumpus about 
their own ears, without discovering the 


first sign of trickery. 

—The Spanish Royal Armory, situated 
‘ina wing of the Alcazar adjoining the 
old palace, took fire on the night of July 
9, and it was nearly morning before the 
fire was extinguished. The armory con- 
tained many valuable specimens of 
antique armor and numerous works of art 
Most of these 


were saved. King Alfonso was very ac- 


tive in the preservation of these valuable 


were 


ago. 


relics. 


AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


Rey. J. H. Richards, of South Haven, Mich., 
, us, under date of June 14, 1882, the follow: 
ng aceount of what ¢ ‘ompound Oxygen did for 
an old lady seventy years old, who, a year ago, 
Racy, at death’s door: 

Oxygen has done a fine work 
here int person of a lady near seventy. She 
had a pulmonary attack, coughed incessantly 
and became greatly reduced—in fact. was com. 
pletely prostrated. 7'he physicians said that they 
emid dono more for her. and that her end was at | 
hand. She used, atter this, one Treatment and | 
was so much relieved that she could e ndure life. 
But in two or three months she wae again « “| 
death's door. Her familv were called in to say | 
farewell, and she gave them her dying charge | 
But not really dying, one of the daughters asked 
if the ¢ ‘ompound Oxygen had - ased to do her 
good. ‘Oh! no,’ she replied, * but I have been 
Without it for sometime.’ A treatment was im- 
mediately procured. This was about one year 
Now she is doing work for her family and 
Soamery. visiting in her carriage for miles in the 
coun 

Our ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of_action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis. Asthma, ete. 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 | 
and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


That Tired Feeling 


When the weather grows warmer, that extreme 
tired feeling, want of appetite, dullness, languor, 
and lassitude, afflfct almost the entire human fam- 
ily, and scrofula and other diseases caused by hu- 
mors manifest themselves with many. It is impos- 
sible to throw off this debility and expel humors 
from the blood without the aid of arelilable medi- 
cine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did mea great deal of good. 
I had no particular disease, but was tired out from 


overwork, and it toned me up.”—Mra. G, E. Srs- 
MONS, Cohoes, 
“We are selling a great deal of Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla, and have no hesitation in recommending it.” 
T. WHITFIELD & ('>., Manufacturing and Dispensing 
Chemists, Chicago, Ll. 


Strengthen the System 


“My wife was troubled with dizziness and consti. 
pation, and her blood has been tn a bad order—in 
fact, she has been all run down. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is doing her a wondeTful amount of good. F. 
M. BALDWHUIN, Drugwist, Blanchester, Ohio. 

“T have been troubled with general debility, and 
my blood was all out of order. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and am feeling perfectly well. It has been 
a great benefit to me.” FINLEY A. FEE, Lima, 
Ohio. 

“ There is no blood purifier equal to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” E.S. PHELPS, Worcester, Mass. 


Ifood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by 
(. Ll. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


AFTER DINNER. 


Persons Who suffer from Indigestion 
can arrest the progress of that painful 
malady by the use of an after-dinner 
pill, so composed that it will give tone 
to the stomach, prevent heartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
the kidneys,and thus, through the activity 
of these’ organs, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach and bowels. 
AYER’S PILLS are so compounded that 
their action, though mild, effectually pro- 
duces the above results. They also, in 
curing Cons tipation, remove the cause of 

siliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 

‘ase, Rhe ‘umatism, and many other serious 
‘its. 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
stance, and do not gripe unless the 
bowels are irritate d, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
eflect in constipated or chronic cases, they 
need only be taken in diminishing instead 
of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- 
hibitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
countries Where physicians are not at 
hand, they are of inestimable value. 
There is hardly a sickness they will not 
alleviate, and in most cases cure, if taken 
promptly. To young girls just entering 
upon womanhood, and to women whose 
period of maternity is drawing to a close, 
Aver’s Pills, in moderate doses, merely 
sufficient to ensure regular action of the 
bowels, will be found of 


incalculable Value. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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CAMPAIGN MANUFAC 
10 Barclay St., New York. 
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THOMSON LANGOON & Co. 
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